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PB R W F ae 
TO THE 


THIRD EDITION. 


HE chief intention of the Author 

mm the following Wwork, was to put 

the elegant amuſement of collecting prints, 
upon a more rational footing ; and to give 
the unexperienced ccllefior a few princi- 


ples 10 Aſſiſt him. 


With this view he thought it neceſſary 
2 apply wy 9 of fo ating to prints: 
and as his objervations, in this part of 
his work, are not always new, he hath 
at leaſt made them conciſe, 
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vi PRE Y AN K. 
is account of ariiſis might eaſily 
hade been inlarged, by having recoutſc 
10 books 5 fatfticularly, he cbulu hade 
availed himſelf much of the ingenious re- 
ſearches of Mr. WaLPOLE: but he did 
not chuſe 10 fivell his volume by what 
others had ſaid ſo much better than he 
could do; but to reſt merely oh. ach 
| ebjervations as be had himſelf mage. 
| Cf modern prints the autbor hath pur- 
fojely faid little; declining generally to 
pe his 0 pinion, efpecially if unfavou- 
rable, of living artiſts. But tho he 
thought himſelf not at liberty to find fault, 
he thought he might occaſionally take an 
offportunity to commend. This however, 
he finds, has given gfence. He can only 
fey, that he mcant not by praiſing one, to 
imply 


PREFACE. wv 
imply inſeriority in another; but, Wwith- 
out conſidering the matter deeper,” merely 
Hluftrated his. ſubbjects with Py m—_— as 
| occurred to. his memory. 


After the firſt ils of this work, the 
author had an opportunity of ſeemg, in 
the Ki mg”'s library, a very noble collection 
of HoLLAR' s works; and after the 
ſecond, another in the library of the 
Ducheſs Dowager of Portland. Upon 
a review of theſe two vaſt collections of 
the works of this very laborious artiſt, 
the author thinks he might have ſaid - 
ſomething more in 'his commendation. Be- 
fides the praiſe due io him for his fowls, 
muſs, fell, and butterflies, there 1s great 
merit 2 many of bis other <corks. The 

| gothic 


\ 


vii PR E F A CE. 
gothic ornaments f his cathedrals are 
gien elegantly touched ; and ſometimes 
even With freedom. The fevord of ED- 


_ VARD VI. the cup 77 AN DRE A Mo- 


TEGNA, and the vaſes ſrom Hol BEIN, 


are all beautiful, Many of bis Hud 
vierois alſo are elegant, and pleaſing. His 
_ diſtances are generally fine : in bis forc- 


grounds he is moſt deficient. Among theſe 
views 1s a beautiful one of Londo- 
Bridge, and the farts adjacent, taken 
ſomewhere near Somerſet-Houſe. —His 
loofe etchings are for ſrom wanting ſpirii. 
T wo or three pieces of dead game, ſlightly. 
zouched, are very maſterly: they are 
drawn with Accuracy, and executed With 
Freedom. There is a beautiful picce of. 
dead game too, among his high-jinyred: 

prints: 


= 


E R R F A NE 
prints : the group conſiſts of a hare hang=- 
ing up, and a baſket ' of | birds.—But 
HoLLaR appears no where to more ad. 
vantage, than in his imitations; panti- 
cularly in but prints after Count Gaupx, 
CALLoT, and BARLOW: he has ad- 
mirablyhit off the manner of theſe maſters ; 
of CALLOT eſpecially, whoſe beggars. 
have all the ſpirit of the originals, in a 


reduced jize. . 


At the ſame time, we muſt add, that 
his works abound with many bad prints, 

probably the firſt efforts of his genius. 
Hs bipping, his large revs, his fables, 
his Ephefian matron, and many others are 
very bad: his Virgil and fuvenal are 
below criticiſm, 


The 


x PREFACE. 
The author only wiſhes to add, that 


when he ſpeaks poſitively in any part of 
the follewing ꝛvor b, he means not to ſpeak 


arbitrarily : but only to avoid the tedious 
repetition of qualifying phraſes. 


N. B. When the figures, on the right hand are ſpoken 


of, thoſe are meant, which are oppoſite to the ſpecta- 
tor's right hand: and ſo of the left . 


1 
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| Explanation off Terms. 


hed. 


Compoſe tien in its large ſenſe, means a 
picture in general; in its limited one, 
the art of grouping figures, and com- 
bining the parts of a picture. In 
this latter ſenſe, it is ſynonymous with 


Diſpeſation, 


_ Defien: in its rid ſenſe, applied chiefly 


to drawing: 1n its more enlarged one, 
defined page 3: in its moſt enlarged 
one, ſometimes taken for a picture 


in general. 


A whole: The idea of one object, which 
a picture ſhould give in its compre- 
henſive view. 


Expreſſion : 
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xii EXPLANATION of TerMs. 

Expreſſion : its tritt meaning defined 

page 24: but it often means the 
force by which objects of any kind 
are repreſented. 


* 1 
n 


Effect ariſes chiefly from the manage- 
ment of light; but the word is ſome- 
times applied to the general view of 


a picture. 


8 Spirit in its ftris ſenſe, defined p. 34 3 


but it is ſometimes taken in a more 
enlarged one, and means the general 
effect of a maſterly performance. 


= 


Manner : ſynonymous with Execution. 


Picturęſque: a term expreſſive of that pe- 
culiar kind of beauty, which is agree- 
able in a picture. , 

1 15  Piftureſque 
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EXPLANATION, OF TERMS, KXIN 

Pickurgſque grace: an agreeable form 
given, in a picture, to a clowniſn 
figure. 


Repoſe, or Quieingſs: applied to a picture 
when the whole is harmonious ; when 
nothing glares either in the light, 
ſhade, or colouring. 


To keep down, take down, or bring down : 
ſignify throwing a degree of ſhade 
upon a * Light, 

A middle tint: a medium between a 
ſtrong light, and ſtrong ſhade: the 
phraſe 1n this work, is rarely expreſ- 
five of colour, 


Catching lights: ſtrong lights, which ſtrike 
upon ſome particular parts of an ob- 
ject, the reſt of which is in ſhadow. 


ü 


Studies: 


xiv ExPLANATION or TxrMS. 


dludies; the ſketched ideas of a ee 


not compleated. 


Freedom : the reſult of quick execution. 


KEI 


Extremities : hands and feet. 


Air : expreſſes chiefly the graceful action 
of the head; but often means a 


graceful attitude. 


Contraſt : the oppoſition of one part to 
another. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Tbe principles of Painting confi 3 ho 
7 f " as tbe and 40 prints. 


Painting, or picture, is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a print only by 
the colouring, and the man- 
ner of execution. In other reſpects, the 
foundation of beauty is the ſame in 
both; and we conſider a print, as we 
do a picture, in a double light, with 
regard to the whole, and with regard to 
e B its 


tal 

its parts, It may have an agreeable ef- 
fect as a whole, and yet be very culpa- 
ble in its parts. It may be likewiſe the 
reverſe. A man may make a good ap- 
pearance upon the whole; tho his /imbs, 
examined ſeparately, may be wanting 
in exact proportion. His limbs on the 
other hand, may be exactly formed, and 
yet his perſon, upon the whole, may be 
diſguſting. 

To make a print agreeable as a whole, 
a juſt obſervance of thoſe rules ts neceſ- 


 fary, which relate to deſign, diſpoſition, 


keeping, and the diſtribution of light: to 
make it agreeable in its parts—of thoſe 
which relate to drawing, expreſſion, grace, 
125 perſpecti ve. 
We conſider the whole been its 
parts, as it naturally precedes in prac- 


tice. The painter firſt forms his general 
| ideas? 


{ 3 „ 
ideas ; and diſpoſes them, yet. arude, in 
ſuch a manner, as, to receive the moſt 
beautiful ſorm, and the maſt heautiſul 
effect of light. His laſt, work is to fi- 
niſh the ſeveral. parts: as the ſtatuary 
ſhapes his block, before mau ta 
give delicacy to the limbs. 
By agg, (a term W 
ſometimes uſe in a more limited ſenſe) 
we mean the general conduct of the 
piece, as a repreſentation of ſuch a par- 
ticular ſtory. It anſwers, in an hiſtori- 
cal relation of a fact, to a judicious . 
chaice of circumſtances; and includes a 
proper time, proper characters, the moſt 
Heling manner of introducing thoſe. cha- 
raters, and proper appendages, a indobas 
Wich regard to a proper time, - the 
painter is aſſiſted by good old dramatic 
rules; which inform him, that one paint 
B 2 | of 


141 

of time only ſhould be taken the moſt 
affecting in the action; and that ho o- 
ther part of the ſtory ſhould interfere 
with it. Thus in the death of ANANIAS, 
if the inſtant of his falling down be cho- 
ſen, no - anachroniſm ſhould be intro- 
duced; every part of the piece ſhould 
correſpond; each character ſhould be 
under the ſtrongeſt impreſſion of aſto- 
niſhment, and horror: thoſe paſſions be- 
ing yet unallayed by any 3 — 
ſucceeding. £ | 

With regard to charaters, the painter 
muſt ſuit them to his piece, by attend- 
ing to hiſtorical truth, if his ſubject be 
hiſtory; or to heathen mythology, if it 
be fabulous. 

He muſt alſo introduce them proper- 
hf They mould be ordered i in ſo ad- 

vantageous a manner, that the principal 
1 figures, 


| L 5 1 

figures, thoſe which are moſt. concerned: 
in the action, ſhould catch the eye firſt, 
and engage it ng. 3 This is very e eſſen- 
tial in a well-told, ſtory. In the firſt 
place, they mould be the leaſt embarraſ- i 
ſed of the gropp- This alone gives 
them diſtinction. But they may be far- 
cher diſtinguiſhed, ſometimes by a.broad 
light ; ſometimes, by a ftrong ſhadow, in 
the midſt of a light; ſometimes by a 
remarkable action, or expreſſion; | and 
ſometimes by a combination of two or 
three of theſe modes of diſtinction. = 
4 The laſt ching included in des n is 
the uſ iſe of Proper appendages. By y appen- 
dages are meant animals, landſkip, | build- . 
ings, and in general, what-ever i is intro- 
duced into the piece by way of orna- 
ment. Every thing of this kind ſhould. 

correſpond with the ſubject, and rank 
B 3 in 
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AF] 
in a proper fubordination to it. Bas- 


su, would ſometimes Paint a ſeriprure- 
ſtory ; and his method was, to croud 


his fore- ground with cattle © while 


you Jeck” for his principal figures, 


and at length with difficulty find chem 


in ſome remote corner f his picture. 


We often tee a landfeip well adorn- 
ed with a ſtory in miniature. The 


landſip here is principal; but at the 


ſame time, the figures, which tell tlie 


ſtory, tho ſubordinate to the land- 
ſkip, are the principal Murer. Bus- 


SAN'S Practice was different. In his pic- 
tures neither the Tandſtip, nor the ory 
is principal; but his catthe, To intro- 
duce 2 ſtory! is abſurd.” IB, eegti! 
When all theſe rules are obſerved, 


when a proper point of time is choſen; 
When characters correſponding with the 


ſubject 


L 

ſubject are introduced, and theſe order- 
ed ſo judiciouſiy as to point out che ſto- 
ry in the ſtrongeſt manner; and laſtly, 
when all the appendages, and under- 

Parts of the piece are ſuitable, and ſub- | 
ſervient to the ſubject; then the ſtory is 
well cold, « and 1 courſe the deſign is 


perfect. 


The ſecond thing to be conſidered 

with regard to a wbole, is diſpoſition. By 
. this word is meant the art of grouping 

che figures, and of combining the ſeve- 
ral parts of a picture. Deſign conſiders 
how each part, ſeparately taken, concurs, 
an producing a-whole ;— a whole, ariſing 
from the unity of the ſubjett, not the e. 
Fet# of the obje#. For the figures in a 
piece may be ſo ordered, as to tell the 
* in an affecting manner, which is 
B 4 as 


en Alko Sees and yet may want 
that agreeable combination, which is ne- 
cefſary to P leafe the eye. 2 To 5 produce 


. a combination is the bufineſs of 


Aiſpoſition. In the cartoon of St. Paul 
preaching at Athens, the defign | 1s perfect; | 
and the characters in particular, are ſo 
ordered, as to tell the ſtory in a very 
affecting manner: yet the ſeveral parts 
of the picture are far from being agree- 
ably combined; If Runzxs had had the 
diſpoſition of the materials of this picture, 
its effect as a tobole 1 been * diffe- 
(IN Having: ahi Gn FENTON 
deſign:and diſpoſition, I hall PROT! the 
latter a little farther: . + on 
It is an obvious 8 that one 
obje& at a time is enough to engage ei- 
. ſenſes 0 or the aotelle&<; Hence 


2 en the 


i 
dhe neceſſity of unity, or.awheley in paint 
ing. The eye, upon a complex view, 
Sai able to comprehend the picture 
as ons abjelt, or it cannot be ſatisfied. 
It may be pleaſed indeed by feeding on 
the parts ſeparately : but a picture, 
which can, pleaſe no otherwiſe, is as 
poor a production as a machine; whoſe 
ſprings and wheels are finiſhed with 
nicety, but are unable to act in concert, 
and effect the intended movement. : 

Now diſpoſition, or the art of group 
ing and combining the figures, and ſe- 
veral parts of a picture, contributes 
greatly to make the picture appear 4 
one abjelt. When the parts are ſcat- 

| tered, they have no 5 dependance on 
each other; they are ſtill only parts; 
but when, by an agreeable grouping, 


they 


4 
they are maſſed Werber. 1 become 
, a whole. Fl 
In diſpoſing figures, great artifice is 
neceffary to make each group open it- 
felf in fuch a manner, as to ſet off ad- 
vantageouſly the ſeveral. figures, of 
whith it is compoſed. ' The action at | 
leaſt of each figure ſhould appear. 
LY No group can be agreeable without 
contraſt. By contraſt is meant the oppo- 
ſition of one part to another. A ſame- 
neſs in attitude, action, or expreſſion, 
among figures in the ſame group, will 
always diſguſt the eye. In the cartoon 
of St. Paul preaching at Athens, the 
cContraſt among the figures is incompa- 
by fine ; and the want of it; in the 
© geath of Anantas, makes the group of 
the apoſtles a diſagreeable one. 


vs © : Nor 


[ 11 4 

Nor indeed is' contraft required only 
among the fours of the amt group, 
but alſo among the "groups thempelves, 
and among all the parts; of which the 
piece is compoſed. In the $:#utifwl "pave 
S the temple, the figures of the principal 
gtouß are very well contraſted; but the 
adjoining group is diſpoſed almoſt in 
the fame manner; which, together with 
the formal pillars, intreduce a diſagree | 
able. regularity” into che pictu . 

The Judicious painter, however, he- 
cher he group, combine, or contraſt, 
Will always avoid the appearante of arti= 
rr. The ſeveral parts of his picture 
wi be ſo fuited to each other, that his 
art will feem the refolt of chance. In 
the ſacrifice at Ltr, the head of the ox 
is bowed down, with a dengn, no 
doubt, to group the figures around it 
ITY mote 


more harmoniouſly: but their action is 
ſo, yell ſuited to the poſture., of; the ox, 
ng the whole man aged . with o much 
judgment, that, altho the figures are 
diſpoſed with the, utmoſt art, they ap- 
pear, with. all the caſe of nature... The 
remaining part of the group is an in- 
ſtance of the reverſe; in which a num- 
ber of heads appear, wulf fuck: in 
to All UP, vacuities. L Delli 1900013 568 
But farther, as 12 whole, or avs is 
an eſſential of beauty, that Aiſpoſition is 
certainly the moſt perfect, which admits, 
but of one group. „All, ſobjects, howe- 
ever, Fil not allow this cloſe obſervance 
of unity. When. this is the caſe; the 
ſeveral groups muſt again be combin- 
ed; chiefly by 2 proper diſtribution, of. 
| oat, { 2 as to confipae 4 whole. | 
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But as the whole will ſoon be loſt, if 
the conſtituent parts become numerous; 
it follows, that nan groups muſt not 
be admitted. Judicious painters have 
thought bree the utmoſt number, that 
can be allowed: Some ſubjects indeed; | 
as battles and triumphs, neceſſarily re- 
quire a great number of figures, and of 
_ courſe Hed eh of groups. | 
In the management of ſuch ſubjects, the 
_ greateſt art is neceſſary to preſerve a 
whole, Confuſion in the figures muſt 
be expreſſed without confufion in the 
| picture, A writer ſhould treat his ſub- 
ject clearly, tho he write upon obſcurity. | | 
With regard to dz ipef tion, I ſhall on- F 
ly add, that the ſhape or form of the 
group ſhould alſo be conſidered. The 
triangular form Michazl ANGELO 
thought the moſt beautiful. And in- 
e indeed 


4 
Seed there is a lightneſs in it, which n no 
other form can receive. The group. of 
the apoſtles, in the cartoon of giving the 
keys; and the ſame group, in the deaih 
of Axavtas, are both exceedingly hea · 
vy z and this heavineſs ariſes from no- 
thing more than from the form of a pa- 
rallelogram, withia the lines of which 
theſe groups are contained. The trian- 
gular form too is capable of the moſt. 
variety: for the verticle angle of a 
group ſo difpoſed may either be acute, 
or obtuſe, in any degree. Or a /egment 
only of a triangle may be taken, which 
ſtill encreaſes the variety. But it muſt 
be obſerved, that to make a triangu- 
lar form beautiful, a perpendicular 
from the apex ſhauld fall upon the baſe. 
The cartoons afford few inſtances of 
. in the forms of groups, In the 
works 


„ 

works of SALVATOR Ro we en 
ly find them. "22 PP hor FB bp | 

The pai nter, when he 1 An his 
ſubject, ſhould always ſketch out ſome 
beautiful form of grouping, which may 
beſt ſuit it; within which bounds he 
ſhould, as nearly as may be, without 
affectation, confine his figures. What I 
mean, is, that the form of- the group 
ſhould never be left at random. 


A third thing to be conſidered in a 
picture, with regard to a whole, is keep- 
ing. This word implies the different 
degrees of ſtrength and faintneſs, which 
objects receive from nearneſs and di- 
| ſtance. A nice obſervance of the gra- 
dual fading of light and ſhade contri- 
butes greatly towards the production of 

a whole, Without it, the diſtant parts, 
ee inſtead 


— ———— — . 
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Mead of being connected with the obs 
jets at hand, appear like foreign ob- 
jects, wildly introduced, and without 
meaning. Diminiſhed in fize only, they 
put you in mind of Lilliput and Brob- 


dignag united it one ſcene, Keeping is 


nerally found in great perfection in 
Der LA BTLIA“s prints: and the want of 
it, as conſpicuouſly i in TeMpESTA' 8. 


Nearly allied to winks is . doc- 
trine of harmony, which equally contri- 
butes towatds the production of a whole. 
In painting, it has amazing force, A 
judicious arrangement of according tints 
will ſtrike even the vnpracticed eye. 
The e of every picture, in a great 
meaſure, depends on one principal and 
maſter-tint ; which, like the key-tone in 


muſic, prevails- over the whole piece: 
Sometimes 


Ss | 
Sometimes the purple tint is choſen: 


148 


ſometimes the mellow, brown one; and 
in ſome ſubjects the greeniſh'hne 1 is moſt 


proper. Of this ruling tint, whatever 


it is, every object in the picture mould 


in a degree participate. This theory i is 
founded' on principles of truth; and 
produces a fine effect from the harmony, 
in which it unites every object. Har- 
mony 1s eppoſed to gaudy colouring, 


and glare. Yet the ſkilful painter fears 
not, when his ſubject allows it, to em- 
ploy the greateſt variety of rich tints 


and tho he may depreciate their value 
in ſhadow, he will not ſcruple in his 
lights, to give each its utmoſt glow. 
His art lies deeper. He takes the glare 
from one vivid tint by introducing an- 
other; and from a nice aſſemblage of 


8 brighteſt colours, each of which a- 


C lone 


. 88. Þþ 
lone would ſtare, he creates an united 
| glow in the higheſt degree harmonious. 

He reſolves even the moſt diſcordant 
tints into union, and makes them ſub- 

| ſervient to his grand effect; as the able 
muſician will often dare to introduce 
notes foreign to his key; and even from 
apparent diſcord derive exquiſite har- 
mony. But theſe great effects of har- 
mony are only to be produced by the 
magic of colours. The harmony of a 
print is a more ſimple production: and 
yet unleſs a print be harmonized by the 
ſame tone of ſhadow, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, there will always appear a great 
deficiency in it, We often meet with 
hard touches in a print; which, ſtand- 
ing alone, are unharmonious: but when 
every contiguous part is touched- up to 
that tone, the effect is harmony. — Keep- 
| ing 
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ing then proportions a proper degree ot 
ſtrength to the near and diſtant parts, 
in reſpect to each other. Harmony goes 
a ſtep farther, and keeps each part quiet, 
with reſpect to itſelf, and the whole, I 
ſhall only add, that in ſketches, and 
rough etchings, no harmony is expected: 
it is enough, if keeping be obſerved, 
Harmony is looked for only in finiſhed 
compoſitions, If you would ſee the 
want of it in the ſtrongeſt light, exa- 
mine a worn-print,; harſhly retouched by 
ſome bungler. 118 


Ihe laſt thing, which contributes to 
produce a whole, is a proper diſtribution 

_ .of light. , This, in a print eſpecially, is 

moſt eſſential, Harmony in colouring 
may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply its place 
in painting: but a print has no ſucce- 
C 2 daneum. 
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daneum. Were the deſgu, diſpoſition; 
and keeping ever ſo perfect, beautiful, 
and juſt; without this eſſential, inſtead 
of a whole, we ſhould have only a piece 
of patch-work. Nay, ſuch is the power 
of light, that by an artificial 1 
ment of it we may even harmonie a 
bad diſpoſition. "3518 | TOLETIE 

The general rule which 1 the 
diſtribution of light, is, that it ſhould 
be ſpread in large maſſes. This gives 
the idea of a whole. Every grand ob- 
ject catches the light only upon one 
large ſurface. Where the light is in 
ſpots, we have the idea of ſeveral ob- 
jects; or at leaſt of an incoherent one, 
if the object be ſingle ; which the eye 
ſurveys with difficulty, It is thus in 
painting. when we ſee, upon a com- 
18 8 view, large maſſes of light: and 

N hade, 
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made, we have, of courſe, the idea of 
a e of unity in that picture. But 
where the light is ſcattered,, we have the 
idea of ſeveral objects, or at leaſt of 
one broken and confuſed. TIrIAx's 
known illuſtration of this point by a 
bunch of grapes is beautiful, and ex- 
planatory. When the light falls upon 
the whole bunch together (one ſide being 
illumined, and the other dark) we have 
the repreſentation of thoſe large maſſes, 
which conſtitute a who/e, But when the 
grapes are ſtripped from the bunch, and 
ſcattered upon a table (the light ſhining 
upon each ſeparately). a whole is no- 
longer preſerved. 


Having thus conſidered thoſe eſſen- 
tials of a print, which produce a wbole, 
it remains to conſider thoſe, which re- 
1 : late 


late to the parts=drawing, expreſſion; 
grace, and perſpeFive; With regard to 
theſe, let it be firſt obſerved, that in or- 
der, they are inferior to the other. The 
production of a whole is the great effect, 
that ſhould be aimed at in a picture. 
A picture without a whole'is properly 
only a ſtudy: and thoſe things, which. 
produce a whol:, are of courſe the prin- 
; cipal foundation of beauty. 80 thought 
- the great maſter of compoſition, With 
him no man: was intitled to the name of 
artiſt, who could not produce a whole. _ 
However exquiſitely he might finiſh, he 
would ſtill be defective. Iofelix operis 
Janend, quta ponere totum neſciet. 


By drawing we mean the exactneſs of 
the out-line. Without a competent 
knowledge of this chere can be no juſt 

repre- 
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repreſentation. of nature. Every thing 
will be diſtorted and offenſive to the 
eye. Bad drawing therefore is that dif 
giting object which no eye can bear. 
Drawing, however, may be very tole· 
rable, though it fall ſhort, in a certain 
degree, of abſolute perfection. The de- 
fect will only be obſerved by the moſt 
critical, and anatomical eye: and we 
may venture to ſay, that drawing is F 5 
ranked too high, when the niceties of it 4 
are conſidered in preference to thoſe eſs: , - 0 
| ſentials, which conſtitute a whole, 


Expreſſion is the life and ſoul of paint: .Y 
ing. It implies a juſt repreſentation of + Ii 
paſſion, and of character: of paſſion, by : 
exhibiting every emotion of the mind, 
as outwardly diſcovered by any peculi- 
arity of geſture; or the extention, and 
* 9 
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contraction, of the features; of charat7er, 


by repreſenting the different manners 
| 9. men, as ariſing from their particular 
tempers, or Profeſſions. NCC 


are full of examples of the firſt kind af 
expr Mon 30 and f with { regard to the ſe- 
cond, commonly called manners-painting, 
it would be invidious not to mention 
ourcountryman HocarTH ; whoſe works 
contain a variety of characters, repre/ent- 
ed with more force, than moſt men can 
concci ve. 
Grace conſiſts in ſuch a diſpoſition of 
the parts of a figure, as forms it into 
an agreeable attitude. It depends on 
contraſt and eaſe. Contraſt, when appli- 
ed to a ſingle figure, means the fame, as 
when applied to a group; the oppoſi- 
tion of one part to another. It may be 
conſidered 
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conſidered with reference to the body, 
the limbs, and the head; the graceful at- 
titude ariſing ſometimes from a contraſt 
in one, ſometimes in another, and ſome- 
times in all. With reference to the body, 
contraſt conſiſts in giving it an eaſy 
turn, oppoſing concave parts to convex. 
Of this, St. Paul in the ſacrifice at 
Lyftre is an inſtance. With reference to 
the limbs, it conſiſts in the oppoſition 
between extenſion and contraction. Mi- 
CHAEL ANGELO'S illuſtration by a trian- 
gle, or pyramid, may here likewiſe again 
be introduced; this form giving grace 
and beauty to a ſingle figure, as well as 
to a group, - Only here a greater liberty 
may be allowed. In grouping, the tri- 
angle ſhould, I think, always reſt upon 
its baſe; but in a ſingle figure, it may 
be inverted, and ſtand upon. its apex. 
Thus 
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Thus if the bf parts of the figure 
be extended, the 1 upper parts ſhould be 
contrafted; but the ſame beautiful form 
is given by extending the arms, and 
drawing the feet to a point.—Laſtiy, 
contraſt often ariſes from the air of the 
head; which is given by a turn of the 
neck from the line of the body. The 
cartoons abound with examples of this 
ſpecies of grace. It is very remarkable 
in the figure of St. Jonx healing the 
cripple: and the fame cartoon affords 
eight or nine more inſtances. I ſay the 
leſs on this ſubject, as it hath been ſo 
well explained by the ingenious author 
or the Analyſis of _ 
Thus —_ is dhe foundation of 
ace but it muſt ever be remembred, 
| that contraf ſhould be accompanied with 


eaſe. 
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daſe.” The body ſhould be turned, not 
twiſted; every conſtrained poſture avoid- 


ed; and every motion ſuch, as An ; 


oP > 


which loves eaſe, would dictate. 

What hath been ſaid on this EO 
lates equally to all figures; thoſe drawrl 
from low, as well as thoſe from high 
life. And here we may diſtinguiſh bes 
tween ' pifturefque grace, and that grace 
which ariſes from dignity of charatter. 


Of the former kind, which is the kind 


here treated of, all figures fhould par- 
take: you find it in Bzxconzm's clowhs, 
and in CaLLor's beggars: but it be- 


longs to expreſſion to mark thoſe charac: 


teriſtics, which diſtinguiſh the latter. 


I ſhall only obſerve farther, that when 


the piece conſiſts of many figures, the 
contraſt of each ſingle figure ſhould be 
ſubordinate to the contraſt of the whole. 
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It will be improper therefore, in many 
caſes, to practiſe the rules, which have 
been juſt laid down. They ought, how- 
ever, to be a general direction to the 
painter and at leaſt to be obſerved in 
the principal figures. —If a ingle figure 
be introduced, as in portrait, the pyra- 
midal form cannot well be diſpenſed 
with: the figure en, then of the 
nature of a of. | 
2 «avg His ation proportion, with 
regard to „ze, which near and diſtant 
objects, with their parts, bear to each 
other. It is an attendant on Keeping: 
one gives the out-line; and the other 
fills it up. Without a competent know- 
ledge of perſpective very abſurd things 
would be introduced: and yet to make 
2 vain ſhew of it, is pedantic, — Un- 
e der 


der this head may be reduced fore-ſports 
vnng. Unleſs this be done with the ut- 
moſt art, it were better omitted: it will 
otherwiſe occaſion great aukwardneſs. 
RuvexNs'is famous for fore: ſbortning but 
the effect is chiefly ſeen in his e 
ſeldom. _ ts 4 „ cc 5d 
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M To this ſummary of the rules, which 
relate to the whole of a picture, and to 
its parts, I ſhall juſt add a few obſerva- 
| tions upon execution; which relates e- 
qually to both. 
ide 
By execution is meant that manner of 
work ing, by which each artiſt produces 
his effect. Artiſts may differ in their 
execution or manner, and yet all excel. 
CaLLoT, for inſtance, uſes a ſtrong, firm 
e „ a Vight, and looſe 
| one; 
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one; while ReMBRANDT executes in 2 
manner different from them both, n 
ſcratches ſeemingly at random. * 
Every artiſt is in ſome 3 9.4 man 
aur chat is, he executes in a manner 
peculiar to himſelf. But the word man- 
neriſt has generally a cloſer ſenſe. Na- 
ture ſhould be the ſtandard of imita- 
tion: and every object ſhould be exe- 
cuted, as nearly as poſſible, in ber mans 
ner. Thus SaLvaToR's figures, Du Jar- 
DIN's. animals, and WaATERLo's land- 
ſkips, are all ſtrongly impreſſed with 
the character of nature. Other maſters 
again, deviating from this ſtandard, in- 
ſtead of nature, have recourſe only to 
their own ideas. They have gotten a 
general idea of a man, a horſe, or a tree; 
and to theſe ideas they apply upon all 


occaſions, Inſtead therefore of repre- 
ſenting 
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ſenting that endleſs variety, which na- 
ture exhibits on every ſubject, a ſame- 


neſs runs through all their performan- 
ces. Every figure, and every tree bears 
the ſame ſtamp. Such artiſts are proper= 


ly called mannerifts. Tzmezsr, CALLOT, 


and TESsTA are all manneriſts of this 
kind, Their ideas are plainly no copies. 
from nature. 'PexzLLE's landſkips too 
are mere tranſcripts of imagination.— 
The artiſt, however, who copies nature, 
if he make a bad choice (as REMBRANDT 


often did) is leſs agreeable than the man= 
neriſt; who gives us his own elevated 


ideas, touched with ſpirit and charac- 


ter, tho not with exact truth. He is 
the true artiſt, who copies nature; but, 


where he finds her mean, elevates her 


A from his own ideas of beauty, which 
05 have 
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have been treaſured up from the fame 


great original. Such was SAT VaTOR - 
By the ſpirit and freedom of exetition," 
we mean ſomething, which it is difficult 
rocexplain. ' A certalf heavinefs always 
follows, ' when the artiſt is not fure of 
his ftroke, and cannot execute his idea 


with preciſion. The reverſe is the caſe, 
when he is certain of it, and gives it 


boldly. I know not how to explain 
better what is meant by Spirit.” Mere 
freedom a quick execution will give; 
but unleſs that freedom be attended 
with preciſion, „ the ſtroke, however 
1 JE beſo unmeaning a as to IO" its | 

"To - theſe obſervations it may not A 
be improper to add a / ſhort compara- 


tive view of the peculiar excellencies of * 


Pictures 


4 
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pictures, and prints; which vill ſhew us, 
in what paipts che picture has e 


vantage. 0 1616 448; Ci VX 


it! 4 11 1 77 
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both are equal, The print exhibirs 
them with as much force and meaning, 


. as the piſture. s. 91 


In keeping the picture has the advan- 


tage. The hazingſs of diſtance cannot 


well be expreſſed by any thing but che 


able to give. The print endeavours to 


preſerve this hazineſs; and to give the 
idea: but does it imperfectly. It does 
little more than aid the memory. We 


know the appearance exiſts in nature : 


and the print furniſhes an hint to recol- 


1 — 
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In the 44 fribiation of light the com- 
pariſon runs very wide. Here the'pain- 
ter avails himſelf of a thouſand varied 

tints, which aſſiſt him in this buſineſs ; | 

and by which he can harmonize his 
gradations from light to ſhade with an 
almoſt infinite variety. Harmonious'co- 
louring has in itſelf the effect of a pro- 


per diſtribution of light. The engra- 
g ver, in the mean time, is left to work 
out his effect with two materials only, 
plain white and black.—In the print, 
j however, you can more eaſily trace 
the Principles of light and ſhade. The 
peneil i is the implement of deception; 
and it requires the eye of a maſter 
to diſtinguiſh between the effect of light, 
and the effect of colour: but in the 
print, even the unpractiſed eye can 
readily carch the maſs; and follow the 
— diſtribution 


T's'1. 


diſtribution of it through all i its variety 
of middle tints.—One thing more may 
be added : If the picture has no har- 
-mony in its colouring, the tints being 
all at diſcord among themſelves, which 


is often the caſe in the works even of 
reputable pain ers, a good print, from 
ſuch a picture, is more beautiful chan 
the picture itſelf, It preſerves what is 
valuable, (upon a ſuppoſition there i is 
any thing valuable i in it) and removes 
what is offenſive. I 


Thus the an pariton runs with re- 
gard to thoſe eſſentials, which relate to 
a whole: with regard to drawing, er- 
preſſion, grace, and perſpeFive, we can 
purſue it only in the two former: in the 
two latter, the picture and the print 
ſeem to have equal advantages. With 
. D 2 regard 
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papa to porſp2rive indeed; "the lines'of 
the print verging all to — 
the aan of i it more eee 8 
10 fi 108% 2901; ,F [PINA ei TEGW Of | 
ue in a Pian is et ed by 
lde contiguity of two different co- 
ours: : in a print by a poſitive line. In 
' the pifure, therefore, drawing has more 
of nature in it, and more of effect: but 
the ſtudent i in anatomy finds more pre- 
© cifion i in the print; and can more ealily 
O Atfute this line, and follow. i it in all 1 Its 
windings through light and ſhade.— 
In mezzotinto rhe compariſon fails; 
P in which, drawing f is e — as 


95 11 it is in n painting. 
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With real to. expreſſion,” the painter 
glories in his many advantages. The 


q paſſions. receive their force almoſt as 
£ Eh much 


Ds 
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much from . as from the emotioi 
Sof feature. Nay lines, without colour, 


have frequently an effect very oppoſite 
to what is intended. Violent expreſſions, 
when lineal only, are often. groteſque: 
The: complexion ſhould ſupport the diſ- 
tortion. The bloated eyes of immode- 
rate grief degenerate into courſe. fea- 
tures, unleſs the pencil add thoſe high- 
blown touches, which mark the paſſion: 
Aſk the engraver, why he could not 
give the dying ſaint of Dowinicuino 
his true expreſſion ?* Why he gave him 
that ghaſtly horrour, inſtead of the ſe- 
rene langour of the original? The en- 
graver may with juſtice ſay, he went as 
far as lines could go; but he wanted 
_ Dowxzeumo's pencil to give thoſe pal- | 
fe pe pence e 


lid 
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lid touches, which alone could make 
his lines expreſſive.— Age alſo, and ſex, 
the bloom of youth, and the wan cheekk 
of ſickneſs, are equally indebted we” 2 
their moſt characteriſtic marks, to the 
pencil. —In portrait, the different * 58 
of hair, and complexion ; in animal- 
life the various dies of furs, and plu- 
mage; — in landſtip,. the peculiar tints 
of ſeaſons; of morning, and evening; 
the light azure of a ſummer- ſky; the 
ſultry glow of noon; the bluiſh, or 
purple tinge, which the mountain aſ- 
ſumes, as it recedes, or approaches; 
the grey moſs upon the ruin; the va- 
riegated greens, and mellow browns of 
foliage, and broken ground: : in ſhort, 
the colours of every part of nature, have 
all amazing force in ſtrengthening the 
expreſſion of objects. -In the room 

. 5 4 


(i 89f3): ; 
of all this, the deficient print has only + 
to. offe r mere form, and the gradati · wi 
ons of ſimple light. Hence the ſweet - - 
touches of the pencil of CLavps, : - 
mark his pictures with the ſtrongeſt 
expreſſions of nature, and r ender them 80 
invaluable; while his prints are gene- 
rally the dirty ſhapes. of ſomething, 
which he could not n, cus; ee e 


The idea alſo of diſiant magnitude, 
the print gives very imperfectly. It 
is expreſſed chiefly by colour. Air, 
which is naturally blue, is the medi- 
um through which we ſee; and every. . 
object participates of this blueneſs. 
When the diſtance is ſmall, the tinge 
is imperceptible: as it increaſes, the 
tinge grows ſtronger; and when the 
| object is very remote, it intirely loſes 
its 


*tgcnaturab colour; and betomes blue. 
And indeed this is ſo famitiar: al urite- 
rion of diſtance, at leaſt with thoſe * 

- who -:live.:1n:; mountainous: countries, 

-chatzif the object he viſible at all, af- 

terꝭ it has received the full ether-tinge, 

it: T may ſo ſpeak, the fight immedi- 
ately Judges it to be very large: The | 
eye ranging over the plains: of Egypt, 
and catching the blue point of a py- 
ramid, from the colour concludes the 
diſtanee; and is ſtruck with the mag- 
nitude of an object, which, through ſuch 
pace, can exhibit form. Here the 
print fails: this criterion of dia mag- 
. it is unable to give. 13112 
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e deſcribing a rover tering) from: 
pant eee Banbeft bn 
510 Arrocise aEtlla Phæarum- abferlidlmut carced! 1 * 
Rus, and other commentators, ex- 
plain arias by atlas, or ſome tquiva- 
lent word; which is magnifying am i- 
dea which in nature ſnould be dimi- 
niſhed. The idea of magnitude is cer- 
tainly not the ſtriking idea that ariſes 
| from A retiring object: I ſhould rather 
= imagine that VIRGIL, who was of: all 
p poets: 5 perhaps the moſt pictureſque, 
meant to give us an idea of colour, 
rather than of ſhape; and that the tow- 
er, from its 9 had — the 


aerial tinge. 94.01 egen e 


The print equally fails, when the 


medium itſelf receives a foreign tinge 


en a ſtrength of colour behind it. 


— 


The 
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The idea of horrout, impreſſed by an 
expanſe of air glowing, in f the night., 
wich diſtant fire, cannot be raiſed, by 
black and white. | VANDERVELDE: has 
contrived to give us a good idea of the : 
dreadful; glare of a fleet in flames: but 


it were ridiculous for an engraver to 


attempt ſuch a ſubject; becauſe he cane, 
not expreſs that idea, which. principally 
illuſtrates his ſtory... 


Tranſparency. is another thing, which 
the print is very unable to expreſs. It 
is the united tinge of two colours, one 
behind the other; each of which, in 
part, diſcovers itſelf ſingly. If you em- 
ploy one colour only, you have the idea 
of opaqueneſs. A fine carnation is a 


white tranſparent ſkin, ſpread over a, 


n of ſmall blood veſſels, which 
bluſh 


Fo, "VIE 
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blüſh through it. When the breath de- 
parts, theſe little fountains of life- flow ' 
no longer the bloom fades; and livid 
paleneſs, the colour of death, ſucceeds, 
— The happy pencil can, mark both 
theſe effects. It can ſpread the glow of 
health over the cheek of beauty; and 
it can with equal facility expreſs the 
cold, wan, tint of human clay. The 
print can expreſs neither; repreſenting, 
in the ſame dry manner, the bright 
tranſparency of the one, and the inert 
opaqueneſs of the other. 


Laſtly, the print fails in the expreſ- 
ſion of poliſhed bodies; which are indebt- 
ed for their chief luſtre to refleFed co- 
lours, The print indeed goes farther 
here, than in the caſe of tranſparency. ” 
In „ it can do very little: in poliſhed 

bodies, 
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Bites, 5 and at elfe gie REA ap ; 
t cli ew tr of Hanging woods 
580 l ze edgds BP che luke r The urlable 
to give Ekilltfred' tinge⸗ But iA 
Bites" the pol Nd bddy reteives che inge, 
Without tlie apt. Blete the engraver | 
is wholly deficient: he knows hot how | 
to ſtain the gleaming ſilver with the 


purple liquour it contains; nor is he able 


to give the hero's armour: its higheſt 
poliſh from the tinge of the crimſon 


veſt, which covers it. 


* * 


"7 A. ſingle word upon the ſubject of 


execution, ſhall conclude thefe remarks. 
Here the advantage lies wholly on the 
fide of painting. That manner u hich 


can beſt give the idea of the ſurface of 
añ object, is the beſt; and the lines of 


the fineſt engraving are harſh in compa- 
riſon 


F 45, 1 
niſon of che ſmooth, low of f 5, pencil 
Mezzvtintas cho deficient in ſome res | 
ſpects, ig certainly in g pepe che happieſt 
manner of execution; and Uebe ancient 
| wooden print, in which the middle tint 

is uſed, is undoubtedly, in point of exe. 
vation beaagd iber are or aer. 
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CHAPTER I 


Ober vations on the different Kinds of 
O00 5 


rx are three kinds of prints, 
* engravings, etchings, and mexxotin- 
tos. The characteriſtic of the firſt is 
firength; of the ſecond, freedom; and of 
the third, ſofineſs. All theſe, however, 
may in ſome degree be found in each. 


From the ſhape of the engraver's 
tool, each ſtroke is an angular inciſion; 
which 


_ 1:8. h 

which muſt : couple give the line. 
ſtrength, and firmneſs ; if it be not very 
tender. From ſuch a line alſo, as It 
is a deliberate one, correctneſs may be 
expected; but no great freedom: for it 
is a laboured line, ploughed through 
the metal, and muſt neceſſarily, i in a de- 
gree, want eaſe, + 

Unlimited freedom, on the other hand, 
is the characteriſtic of etching. The 
needle, gliding along the ſurface of the 
copper, meets no reſiſtance; and eaſily 
takes any turn the hand pleaſes to give 
it. Etching indeed is mere drawing: 
and may be practiſed with the ſame fa- 
cility.— But as aqua-fortis bites in an 
equable manner, it cannot give the lines 
that ſtrength, which they receive from 
a pointed graver cutting into the cop- , 

WE”. | | Tx | Per. 
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„ Bendes, it is difncult t to prevent. 
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its e the plate all over alike. The 


3 35831 


di Pant parts indeed may eaſily be cover- 
ed with wax, and the general effect of 


the keeping preſerved; but to give « each 2 


— Jmaller part i its proper relief and to ber 


monize the whole, requires ſo many dif- 
ferent degrees of ſtrength, ſuch eaſy” 
tranſitions from one into another, that 
aqua-fortis alone is not equal to it. 
Here, therefore, engraving hath the ad- 
vantage; which by a ſtroke, deep or ten- 7 
der, at the artiſt's pleaſure, can vary 


ſtrength and faintneſs | in any degree. 


179 


F 
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As engraving, therefore, and etching 


| have their reſepective advantages, and 
deficiencies, artiſts have endeavoured to 


unite their powers; and to correct the 


faults of each, by) Joining the freedom of 


E the 
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the one, with the ſtrength of the other; 
In moſt of our modern prints, the plate 


is firſt etched, and afterwards ſtrength- 


ened, and finiſhed: by the graver. And: 
when this is ell done, it has a happy 
effect. The flatneſs, which is the con- 
ſequence of an equable ſtrength of ſhade, 
is taken off; and the print gains a new 


effect, by the relief given to thoſe parts 


which hang (in the painter's language) 

upon the parts behind them. — But great 
art is neceſſary in this buſineſs. We ſee 
many a print, which wanted only a few: 
touches, when it appeared in its etched. 
proof, receive afterwards ſo many, as to 
become laboured, heavy and diſguſt- 
ing. | 


In etching, we have the greateſt variety 


of excellent prints. The caſe. is, it is 


Ka 

o much the ſame as drawing, that we 
have the very works themſelves of the 
moſt celebrated maſters: many of whom 

have left behind them prints in this 
way; which, however ſlight and incor- 
rect, will always have ſomething mafter- 
5, and of courſe Beautiful in them. 


In the muſcling of human figures, 
of any conſiderable ſize, engraving hath 
-undoubtedly the advantage of etching. 
The ſoft and delicate tranſitions, from 
light to ſhade, which are there requir- 
ed, cannot be ſo well expreſſed by the 
needle: and, in general, large prinis re- 
quire a ſtrength which etching cannot 
give; and are therefore fit objects of ex- 


graving. 


Etching, on the other hand, is more 
E 2 par- 
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particularly adapted to ſketches, and 
ſlight deſigns: which, if executed by 
an engraver, would entirely loſe their 
freedom; and with it their beauty. 
Landſkip too, in general, is the object 
of etching, The foliage of trees, ruins, | 
ſky, and indeed every part of landſkip, 
requires the utmoſt freedom. In finiſn - 
ing an etched landſkip with the ol, (as 
it is called) too much care cannot be 
taken to prevent heavineſs, We re- 
: marked before the nicety of touching 
upon an etched plate; but in landſkip 
the buſineſs is peculiarly delicate. The 
fore -· grounds, and the boles of ſuch trees 
as are placed upon them, may require 
a few ſtrong touches; and here and 
there a few harmonizing ſtrokes will 
* to the effect: but if the engraver 
= | venture | 
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venture much farther, he has good luck 
if he do no miſchief. 


An engraved plate, unleſs it be cut ve- 
ry ſlightly, will caſt off ſeven or eight 
hundred good impreſſions: and yet this 
depends, in ſome degree, upon the hard- 
neſs of the copper. An etched plate will 
not give above two hundred; unleſs it 
be eaten very deep, and then it may per- 
haps give three hundred. After that, 
the plate muſt be retouched, or the im- 


preſſions will be faint. 


heeſides the common method of en- 
graving on copper, we have prints en- 
graven on pewter, and on wood. The 
pewter plate gives a coarſeneſs and dirti- 
neſs to the print, which is often diſagree- 


able. But engraving upon wood is 
capable 


capable of great beauty. Of this ſpe- 
cies of engraving more ſhall elſewhere 
be ſaid. N ( 


Mezzotinto is very different from ei- 
ther engraving or etching. In theſe, you 
make the ſhades; in mezzotinto, the lights. 

Since the time of its invention by 
Prince RupkRr, as is commonly ſup- 
poſed, the art of ſcraping mezzotintos is 
greatly more improved than either of 
its ſiſter- arts. Some of the earlieſt etch- 
ings are perhaps the beſt; and engrav- 
ing, ſince the times of GoLrzius and 
MuLLtr, hath not perhaps made any 
very great advances. But mezzotinto, 
compared with its original ſtate, is, at 
this day, almoſt a new art. If we exa- 


mine ſome of the modern pieces of 
workmanſhip in this way; the Jewiſh 


| L 5s J 
Nabbi, the portrait of Mrs, LAsckETIIZS 
| -evith a child on her knee, Mr. GarrIck 
between T ragedy and Comedy; and ſeveral 
other prints equally good, by our belt 
meꝛzzotinto- ſcrapers; they as much ex- 
ceed the works of WRITE and SMITH; 
as thoſe maſters did BEck Er and Si- 
Mods. It muſt be owned, at the ſame 
time, they have better originals to copy. 
KxzLLER's portraits are very paltry, 
compared with thoſe of our modern ar- 
:tiſts; and are ſcarce ſuſceptible of any 
effects of light and ſhade. As to Prince 
RueeRT's works, I never ſaw any, which 
were certainly known to be his: but I 
make no doubt they were executed: in 
the ſame black, harſh, diſagreeable man- 
ner, which appears ſo ſtrong in the maſ- 
ters who ſucceeded him. The inven- 
tion however was noble; and the early 
1 
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maſters have the credit of it: but the 


truth is, the ingenious mechanic hath 


been called in to the painter's aid; and | 


hath invented a manner of laying ground, 


wholly unknown to the earlier maſ- 


ters: and they who are acquainted with 


 mez20tinto, know the ground to be a very 
| 5 conſideration. 


The characteriſtic of mezzo!rnto is 22 
ness; which ada apts it chiefly to portrait, 
or hiſtory, with a few figures, and theſe 
not too ſmall. Nothing, except paint, 
can expreſs fleſh more naturally, or the 


flowing of hair, or the folds of drapery, 


or the catching lights of armour, In 


engraving andetching we muſt get over 


the prejudices of croſs lines, which exiſt 


on no natural bodies: but mez2o!into 
gives us the ſtrongeſt repreſentation of 
a furface, If, however, the figures are 


too 


* 
too crowded, it wants ſtrength to de- 
tach the ſeveral parts with a proper re- 
lief: and if they are very ſmall, it wants 
preciſion, which can only be given by 
an outline; or, as in painting, by a dif- 
ferent tint. The unevenneſs of the 
ground will occaſion bad drawing, and 
aukwardneſs— in the extremities eſpe- 
cially. Some inferior artiſts have en- 
deavoured to remedy this, by terminate 
ing their figures with an engraved, or 
etched line: but they have tried the ex- 
periment with bad ſucceſs. The ſtrength 
of the line, and the ſoftneſs of the 
ground, accord ill together. I ſpeak 
not here of that judicious mixture of 
etching and mexgolinto, which was former · 
ly uſed by WRITE; and which our beſt 
mezzotinto-ſcrapers at preſent _ uſe, to 
give a ſtrength to particular parts; I 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak only of a harſh, and injudicious 
lineal termination. ” 
Mezzotinto excels each of the abe 
ſpecies of prints, in its capacity of re- 
ceiving the moſt beautiful effects f 
light and ſhade: as it can the moſt hap- 
pily unite them, by blending them to- 
gether, —Of this RemBRAnDT ſeems to 
have been aware. He had probably 
ſeen ſome of the firſt mezzotintos; and 
admiring the effect, endeavoured to pro- 
duce it in etching, by a variety of in- 
ter ſecting ſeratches. 
You cannot well caſt off more than 
an hundred good impreſſions from a 
mezzotinto plate. The rubbing of the 
hand ſoon wears it ſmooth: And yet 
by conſtantly repairing it, it may be 
made to give four or five hundred, with 


tolerable ſtrength, The firſt impreſ- 
ſions 


„ 
ſions are not always the beſt. They 
are too black and harſh. You will 
commonly have the beſt impreſſions 
from the fortieth to the ſixtieth: the 
harſh edges will be ſofrened-down; and 
yet there will be ſpirit and ſtrength 
enough left. 


I ſhould not conclude theſe obſerva- 
tions, without mentioning the manner 
of working with the dry needle, as it is 
called; a manner between etching and 
engraving. It is performed by cutting 
the copper with a ſteel point, held like 
a pencil; and differs from etching only 
in the force with which you work. This 
method is uſed by all engravers in their 
ſkies, and other tender parts; and ſome 
of them carry it into ſtill more general 
uſe, 
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CHAPTER III. 
Characters of the moſt noted Maſters. 
MasrERS IN HISTORY. 


X LuIERT Dunxx, tho not the inven- 
A tor, was one of the firſt improvers 
of the art of engraving. He was a Ger- 
man painter, and at the ſame time a 
man of letters, and a philoſopher. It 
may be added in his praiſe, that he was 
an intimate friend of the great Eraſmus; 
who reviſed, it is ſuppoſed, ſome of the 

F 
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pleces which he publiſhed. He wds 4 
man of buſineſs alſo, and for many years 
the leading magiſtrate of Nuremburg 
His prints, conſidered as the firſt efforts 
of a new art, have great merit. Nay, 0 
we may add, that it is aſtoniſhing to ſee 
a new art, in its firſt eſſay, carried to 
ſuch a length. In ſome of thoſe prints, 
which he executed on copper, the en- 
graving is elegant to a great degree. His 
Hell-ſcene particularly, which was en- 
graved in the year 1513, is as high-fi- 
niſhed a print as ever was engraved, and 
as happily finiſned. The labour he has 
beſtowed upon it, has its full effect. In 
\ his wooden prints too we are ſurpriſed 
| to ſee ſo much meaning, in ſo early a 
maſter; the heads ſo well marked; and 
every part ſo well executed This artiſt 
| ſeems to have underſtood the principles 
e of 


&@a 1 
of deſign, His compoſition too is often 
pleaſing ; and his drawing generally 
good : but he knows very little of the 


management of light; and ſtill leſs of 


grace: and yet his ideas are purer, and 
more elegant, than we could have ſup- 
poſed from the aukward arehetypes, 
which his country and education afford- 


ed. He was certainly a man of a very 


extenſive genius; and, as Vaſari re- 
marks, would have been an extraordi- 
nary artiſt; if he had had an Italian, in- 
ſtead of a German education. His 


prints are numerous. They were much 


admired in his own life-time, and eager- 
ly bought up: which put his wife, who 


was a teaſing woman, upon urging him 


to ſpend more time upon engraving, 
than he was inclined to do. He was 


rich, and choſe rather to practiſe his art 


* 
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as an amuſement, than as a buſineſs, He 
died in the mw 1527. | 


The immediate ſucceſſors, and imita - 
tors of Al BERT Dok ER, were Lucas 
van LEID EN, ALDGRAvE, Pins, His- 
BEN, and ſome others of leſs note. Their 
works are very much in their maſter's 
ſtyle; and were the admiration of an 
age which had ſeen nothing better. 
The beſt of Al DpoRAVE's works are two 
or three ſmall pieces of the ſtory of Lot. 


SGoxrrzius flouriſhed a little after the 
death of theſe maſters; and carried en- 
graving to a great height. He was a 
native of Germany, where he learned 
his art; but travelling afterwards into 
Italy, he improved his ideas. You. 
plainly diſcover in him a mixture of 

the 


tn 
che Flemiſh and Italian ſchools. His 1 
forms have ſometimes a degree of ele- 
gante in them; but, in general, the 
Dutch maſter prevails. | Gorrzws is 
often happy in defien and d! 22 tion; and 
fails moſt in the 4 Haribution of light, But 
his chief excellence lies in execution. 
He engraves 1n a noble, firm, expreſſive 
manner; which hath ſcarce been excelled 
by any ſucceeding maſters. There is ON 
variety too in his execution, which! is 
very pleaſing. His print of the circum- 
ciſion is one of the beſt of his works. 
The ſtory is well told; the groups agree- 
| ably diſpoſed; and the execution admi- 
rable: but the figures are Dutch; and 
the whole, through the want of a proper : 
diſtribution of ſhade, is 0 a e 
maſs. 


K MuLLER 
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Moritz engraved very much in this: 
ſtyle of Gorz1vs; and yet in a ſtile 
| bolder and firmer manner. We have 
no where greatermaſter-piecesin execu- 
tion, than the works of this artiſt exhi- 
bit, The baptiſm of Jonw is perhaps 
the moſt beautiful ſpecimen of bold en- 
graving, that is extant, 


ABRAHAM: BLOEMART was a Dutch 
maſter 'alſo, and contemporary with 
GorTzivs, We are not informed what 
particular means of improvement he had: 
but it is certain he deſigned in a more 
elegant taſte, than any of his country- 

men. His figures are often graceful; 
excepting only, that he gives them 
ſometimes an affected twiſt; which is 
ſtill more conſpicuous in the fingers: 

an affectation which we ſometimes alſo 


1. find 


4 


Had ic the prints of Gor raven The 
_Telurredion of La ak ps is one of Bre- 
NAR maſter- pieces; in which are many 
characteriſtic. 


While che Dutch maſters were thus 
carrying the art of, engr aving; to ſo Sreat 


a height, it was introduced into Jraly by 


AxDbREA Max TNA; to whom the 
Italians aſcribe the invention of it. 


The paintings of this maſter abound in 


noble palſages, hut are formal and diſ- 


agreeable. We have a ſpecimen pf them 


at, Hampton Court, in the triumph, of 


Tur Cagar His Prinfs, hiph are 


Krertsanſefipts from the. ſame, ideas. We 
bee in, them the chaſte, cotrect out: ige, 


Sad noble ſimplicity of the Roman 
F 2 ſchool; 


— " 
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ſchool: but we are to expect nothing: 
more; not the leaſt attempt towards an 
agreeable whole, — And indeed, we ſhall 
perhaps find, in general, that the maſters 
of the Roman ſchool were more ſtudi- 
ous of thoſe eſſentials of painting, which 
regard the parts; and the Flemiſh maſ- 
ters, of thoſs, which regard the whole. 
| The former therefore drew better figures;. 
the latter made better pictures. 

| . 

ManTEGNA was ſucceeded by Pax- 
MIGIANO- and PALMA, both maſters of 
great reputation. PaRMIOIANO having 
formed the moſt accurate taſte upon a 
thorough ſtudyof the works of RarHAEI. 
and MienakEL Ancrlo, publiſhed many 
ſingle figures, and ſome deſigns engra- 
ven on wood, which abounded with e- 


vey” kind of beauty; if we may ſorm 
a judg- 
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2 judgment of them oth the few whickr 


e ſometimes meet with. Whether 


PARMIGIANGO invented the art of engrav- 
ing on wood, does not certainly appear. 


His pretenſions to the invention of etch- 
ing are leſs diſputable. In- this way he 
publiſhed many. ſlight pieces, which do 


him great credit. In the midſt of his 


labours, he was interrupted by a kna- 
viſh engraver, who pilaged him of all 


his plates. Unable to bear the loſs, 


he forſwore his art, and abandoned oa 
ſelf to Ry. 


PALMA was too much employed as a 
painter to have much leiſure for etch- 
ing. He hath left ſeveral prints, how- 
ever, behind him; which are remarkable 
for the delicacy of the drawing, and the 
Freedom of the execution. He etches 


in 
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mm 4 lf, but maſterhy manner, His 
prints are ſcarce: aid indeed we ſeldom 
meet with' any that deſerve fore than 


| ee eval. 


\  Faakicis Pil 1 to have copied 

the mantter of Pal with great fue- 
ceſs. Bur his prints are ſtill ſearcer than 
His maſtef's; nor hive we a ſufficient 
number 6f them, to enable us to * a 
. bee of his merit. 


But the great improvet of the*art of 
engraving on wood; and who at once 
carried it to a degree of perfection, 
which hath not ſince been exceeded; was 
AHA ANDREAUI, of Mantua. The 
works 6f*this maſter are remarkable for 
the freedom, ſtrength, and ſpirit of the 
execution; the elegant correftneſs of 

the 
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«the drawing; and in general for their 
effect. Few prints come ſo near the 
idea of painting. They have a force, 
which a pointed tool upon copper can- 
not reach: and the waſh, of which the 
middle tint is compoſed, adds all the 
ſoftneſs of drawing. But the works of 
this maſter are ſeldom ſeen in perfection. 
They are ſcaree; and when we do meet 
with them, it is a chance if the impreſ- 
ſions be good: and very much of the 
beauty of theſe prints depends on the 
goodneſs of the impreſſion. For often 
the out-line is left hard, the middle 
tint being loſt; and ſometimes the mid- 
dle tint is left without its proper termi- 
nation. | 


Among the ancient Italian maſters, 


we cannot omit Marx Ax ro NO; and 
: AveovusTia 


1 


* 
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Aucusrix of Venice. They are both 
celebrated; and have handed down to 
us many engravings from the works of 
RAPHAEL: but their antiquity,” not their 
merit, ſeems to have recommended 
them. Their execution is harſh, and 
formal to the laſt degree: and if their 
prints g give us any idea of the works of 
Rarnart,” we may well wonder; as 
Pic aRT obſerves, how that maſter got 
his reputation. But we cannot, per- 
haps, in England, form an adequate idea 
of theſe mafters. I have been told, their 
beſt works are ſo much valued in Italy, 
that they are engroſſed there by the 
curious: that very few of them find their 
way into other countries; and that what 
we have, are, in e, but the re- 


fuſe, 2 
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FRED ERTO Baroccnr was born at 
Vrbin; where the genius of RAPRHA Zl. 
inſpired him. In his early youth he tra- 
veled to Rome: and giving himſelf up 
to intenſe ſtudy, he acquired a great 
name in painting. At his leiſure hours 
ke etched a few prints from his on de- 
figns; which are highly finiſhed, and ex- 
ecuted with great ſoftneſs and delicacy. 
The Salutation is his capital 'perfor- 
mance : of which we ſeldom meet with 
any impreſſions, but thoſe taken from- 
the retouched Plate, ln are very 
harſh. ; 


 AnTrony Tzu Es TA was a native of 
Florence, but reſided chiefly at Rome; 
where he was employed in painting by 
GrEecory XIII. His prints are very 
numerous: all from his own deſigns. 
Battles 


* Þ 
Battles and huntings are the ſubjects 
in which he moſt delighted. His me- 
rit lies in expreſſion, both in feature 
and in action; in the grandeur of his 
ideas; and in the fertility of his inven- 
tion. His figures are often elegant, 
and graceful ; and his heads marked with 
great ſpirit, and correctneſs. His hor- 
ſes, tho fleſhy and ill drawn, and evi- 
dently never copied from nature; are, 
however, noble animals; and diſplay an 
_ endleſs. variety of beautiful actions 
His imperfections at the ſame time, are 
very glaring. His compoſition is ge- 
nerally bad. Here and there you have 
2 good group; ſeldom an agreeable 
whole. He had not the art of preſerv- 
ing his back-grounds tender; ſo that 
ve are not to expect any effect of keep- 
| | ing. 


[76] 
If, His execution is harfly; and he is 
totally ignorant of the diſtribotion or” 
light. Zur notwithſtanding all his faults, 
ſuch is his merit, that, as ſtudies at 
leaſt, his prints deſerve a much higher 
rank in the cabinets of eonnoiſſeurs, 
than they generally find: you can ſcarce! 
pick out one of them, which does net 
farniſh materials for an excellent com- 


. 


_ » Avevsrin CannrAcue has left a few 

etchings ; which are admired for the de- 
licacy of the drawing, and the freedom 
of the execution. But there is great 
flatneſs in them, and want of ſtrength. 
Etchings, indeed, in this ſtyle are rather 
meant as ſketches, than as — 
prints. 
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Vurbo's etchirigs, moſt of which are 
ſmall, are eſteemed for the ſimplicity of 
the deſign; the elegance and correct 
neſs of the outline; and that grace, for 
which this maſter is remarkable. The 
extremities of his figures are particular- 
ly touched with great accuracy. But 
we have the ſame flatneſs in the works 
of Guo, which we find in thoſe of 
his maſter Caxracur ; accompanied, at 
the ſame time, with leſs freedom. The 
farts are finiſhed; but the whole: ne- 


er 


- *CanTaxint copied the manner of 
Gurpo, as Pax IA did that of PALMA; 

ad ſo happily, that it is often difficult 
o diſtinguiſn the works of theſe two 
maſters. 5 2571 
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eine CaLLOr 


Calror was little acquainted will 
any of the grand principles of painting: 
of compoſition, and the management 
of light he was totally ignorant. But 
tho he could not make a picture, he 
was admirably ſkilled in drawing a fi- 
gure. His attitudes are generally grace- 
ful, when they are not affected; his ex- 
preſſion ſtrong; his drawing correct; 
and his execution maſterly, tho rather 
laboured. His Fair is a good epitome 
of his works. Confidered' as a whole, 
it is a confuſed jumble of ideas; but 
the parts, ſeparately examined, appear 
the work of a maſter. The ſame cha- 
rater may be given of his moſt famous 
work, the Miſeries of war: in which 
there is more expreſſion, both in action 
and feature, than was ever perhaps ſnewn 
in fo ſmall a compaſs. And yet L kn] 
| : | not 
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mat whether his Beggars be not the tors | 
capital performance. In the Miſeries of 

Auer, he aims at compoſition, in which 
the rarely ſueceeds: His Boggars are de- 
tached figu r es, in Mhichilay his ſtrength. 

I have ſeen a very large work, by this 
maſter, in' two prints; each of them 
near four feet ſquare, repreſenting the 
ſiege of Toulon. They are rather in- 
deed ꝓerſpectiye plans, than pictures. 
The pains employed on them, is aſto- 
niſhing. They contain multitudes of 
figures; and, in miniature, repreſent all 

the humour, and all the employment of 
a camp. I ſhall only add, that. a vein 
A ol drollery runs through all the deſigns 
of this maſter: which ſometimes, when 
he chuſes to indulge it freely, as in the 
Temptation ef St. ANTHONY, diſplays it- 
elf in a. very facetious manner. 
1 | Count 


0 
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T ago /T. 

+, Count Gap contracted a friend- 

ſhip at Rome with Apam ELSshAM ER; 

from whoſe deſigns he engraved a few 
prints. GavDE was a young nobleman 
upon his travels; and never practi ſed 
engraving as a profeſſion. This would 
call for indulgence, if his prints had leſs 
merit: but in their way, they are beau- 
tiful; tho on the whole, formal, and 

unpleaſant. They are highly finiſned; 
and this correctneſs has deprived them 
ol all freedom. Moon: lights, and torch- 

lights are the ſubjects he chuſes; and 
his great excellence lies in preſervi ng 
the effects of theſe different lights. His 
prints are generally ſmall. I know on- 
ly one, the 1 into Egypl, of a Wn 
ire. 


SaALYATOR 


—— —— — 
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| SaLvaToR Rosa painted landſhip 
more than hiſtory; but his prints are 
chiefly hiſtorical. He was bred a pain- 
ter; and perfectly underſtood his art: 
if we except only the management of light, 
of which he ſeems to have been igno- 
rant. The capital landſkip of this maſ- 


ſter at Chiſwick is a noble picture. The 


contrivance, the compoſition, the diſ- 
tances, the figures, and all the parts and 


appendages of it are fine: but in point 


of light it might perhaps have been im- 


proved, if the middle ground, where 


the figures of the ſecond diſtance ſtand, 


had been thrown into ſun-ſhine, — In 
deſign; and generally in compoſition, SAL- 
vATOR is very great. His figures, which 


he drew in exquiſite taſte, are graceful, 
and nobly expreſſive, beautifully group- 


ed, and varied in the moſt agreable at- : 
f 3 4 5 


titudes 
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titudes, In the legs, it muſt be owns 
ed, he is a manneriſt: They are well 
drawn; but all caſt in one mould. 
There is a ſtiffneſs too in the backs of 
his extended hands: the palms are 
beautiful. But theſe are trivial criti- 
ciſms. His manner is flight; ſo as 
not to admit either ſoftneſs or effect: 
yet the ſimplicity and elegance of it are 

wonderfully pleaſing; and bear that | 
ſtrong characteriſtic of a maſter's hand, 
bi quivis ſperet idem. One thing in 
his manner of ſhading, is diſagreeable. 
He will often ſhade a face half over with 
long lines; which, in ſo ſmall and de- 
licate an object, gives an unpleaſant ab- 
ruptneſs. It is treating a face like an 
egg: no diſtinction of feature is obſerv- 
ed.——SALVATOR was a man of genius, 
and of learning; both which he has 
0 G found 
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found frequent opportunities of diſpla _ 
ing in his works. His ſtyle is grand; every” 
object that he introduces is of the heroic: 
kind; and his ſubjects in general ſhew 
an intimacy with ancient hiſtory, and 
mythology, A roving; diſpoſition, 
to which he is ſaid to have given a full 
ſcope, ſeems: to have added a wildneſs- 
to all his thoughts. We are told, he 
ſpent the early part of his life in a troop- 
of banditti: and that the rocky and de- 

ſolate ſcenes, in which he was accuſ- 

tomed to take refuge, furniſned him 
with thoſe romantic ideas in landſkip,.. 
of which he. is ſo exceedingly fond; 
and in the deſcription of which he ſo 
greatly excels, His Robbers, as his de- 
tached figures are commonly called, are 
ſuppoſed alſo. to have been taken from 
the life. = 5 


REM 


1 
RM ERAND T's excellency, as a pain- 
ter, lay in colouring; which he poſſeſſed 
in ſuch perfection, that it almoſt ſcreens 
every fault in his pictures. His prints, 
deprived of this palliative, have only his 
inferior qualifications to recommend 
them. Theſe are expreſſion, and ſkill 
in the management of light, execution, 
and ſometimes compoſition. I mention 
them in the order in which he ſeems to 
have poſſeſſed them. His expreſſion 
has moſt force in the character of age. 
He marks as ſtrongly as the hand of 
time itſelf, He poſſeſſes too, in a great 
degree, that inferior kind of expreſſion, 
which gives its proper, and characteriſtic 
touch to drapery, fur, metal, and every 
object he repreſents. His management 
of light conſiſts chiefly in making a ve- 
ry * contraſt; which has often a 
G 2, good 
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good effect: and yet in many gf his: 


prints, there is no effect at all? which 
gives us reaſon to think, he either had 
no principles; or-publiſhed ſuch prints · 
before his. principles were aſcertained. 


His execution is peculiar to himſelf. 


It is rough, or neat, as he meant a ſketch, 
or a finiſhed piece; but always free and 


maſterly. It. produces its effect by 


ſtrokes interſected in every direction; 
and comes nearer the idea of painting 
than the execution of any other maſter.— 
Never painter was more at a loſs than 
REM BRANDT, for an idea of that ſpecies: 
of grace, which is neceſſary to ſupport 
an elevated character. While he keeps. 


| within the ſphere of his genius, and 


contents himſelf with low ſubjects, he 


deſerves any praiſe. But when he at- 


tempts beauty, or dignity, it were good- 


natured: 


51 
natured to ſuppoſe, he means only'bur- 
deſque and caricature. He is a ſtrong 
contraſt to Sal varoR. The one drew | 
all his ideas from nature, as ſhe appears 
With the utmoſt grace and elegance: 
The other caught her in her meaneſt 
images; and transferred thoſe images in- 
to the higheſt characters. Hence Sal- 
vArok exalts banditti into heroes: Ræu- 
BRANDT degrades patriarchs into beg- 
gars. REM BRANDT, indeed, ſeems to 
have affected awkwardneſs. He was a 
man of humour; and would laugh at 
thoſe artiſts Who ſtudied the antique. 
« PII ſhew you my antiques,” he would 
cry; and then he would carry his friends 
into a room furniſhed with head-dreſſes, . 
draperies, houſhold-ſtuff, and inſtru- 
-ments of all kinds: Theſe, he would 


* add, are Worth all your antiques,”— 
His 
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His beſt etching is that, which goes by 
the name of the hundred guildres print; 
which is in ſuch eſteem, that I have 
known thirty guineas given for a good 
impreſſion of ic. In this all his excel- 
lencies are united: and I might add, his 
imperfections alſo. Age and wretched- 
neſs are admirably deſcribed; but the 
principal figure is ridiculouſly mean, — 
REMBRANDT is ſaid to have left behind 
him near three hundred prints; none of 
which are dated before 1628; none at- 
ter 1659. They were in ſuch eſteem, 
even in his own life time, that he is ſaid 
to have retouched ſome of f them, four or 
five times. 


Mi Tage ſtudied upon a plan ve- 

ry different from that, either of Sal- 

FaTOR, or REMBRANDT, Thoſe maſ- 
| ters 
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ters drew their ideas from nature: Txs- 
u, from what he eſteemed a fuperior 
i model the antique. Smitten with the 
1 love of painting, this artiſt travelled to 
Rome i in the habit of a pilgrim ; deſti- 
tute of all the means of improvement, 


but what mere genius furniſhed, He 
Had not even intereſt to procure a re- 


commendation; nor had he any ad- 
dreſs to ſubſtitute in its room. The 
Works of ſculpture fell moſt obviouſſy 
in his way; and to theſe he applied 
himſelf with ſo much , induſtry, copy- 

ing them over, and again, that he is 
ſaid to have gotten them all by heart. 
Thus qualified, he took up the pencil. 
But he ſoon found the ſchool, in which 
he had ſtudied, a very inſufficient one to 
Form a painter. He had neglected co- 
| Sour: and his Pictures were in no 
eſteem. 
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| eſteem. . Diſappointed: and mortified, 
he threw aſide; his pallet, and applied 
himſelf. to. etching; in which he be- 
came a thorough proficient His 
prints have great merit; tho they are 
little eſteemed., We are ſeldom, indeed, 
to expect a coherency of deſign in any 
| gm An enthuſiaſtic vein runs 
through moſt of his compoſitions; and 
it is not an improbable conjecture, that 
his head was a little diſturbed. He ge- 
nerally crouds into his pieces ſuch a 
; Jumble of inconſiſtent ideas; that it is 
difficult ſometimes only to gueſs at what 
he aims. He was as little acquainted 
with the diſtribution of light, as with 
the rules of deſign: and yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, his works contain an 
Infinite fund of entertainment. There 
is an exuberance of fancy in him, which, 
with 


a 

Sith all its wildneſs, is agreeable: his 

ideas are ſublime and noble; his draw- 
: ing elegantly: correct; his heads touch- 
ed with uncommon ſpirit, and expreſ- 
ſion; his figures graceful, rather too 
nearly allied to the antique; his groups 
often beautiful ; and. his execution, in 
his beſt etchings, for he is ſometimes 
unequal to himſelf, very maſterly.* 
Perhaps, no prints afford more uſeful _ 
ſtudies for a painter. The proceſſion 
of SiLENUS, if we may gueſs at ſo con- 
fuſed a deſign, may illuſtrate all that 
bath been ſaid. The whole is as incohe- 
rent, as the paris are beautiful. This 
unfortunate artiſt was drowned in the 
Tyber; and it is left uncertain, whether 
by accident or * 


Span | 


i F 1 
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Santo Er etched a few prints in & 
very ſpirited manner. No maſter un- 
derſtood better the force of every 
touch. S1LENus and Bacchus, and the 
Martyrdom of St. BaRTHoLEMEw, are the 
beſt of his hiſtorical prints: and yet 
theſe are inferior to ſome of his carica- 
tures, which are admirably executed. 


MichAzL DokI ox, or Ol D Dortc- 
wy, as he is often called, to diſtinguiſh 
him from Nickels, had the misfor- 
tune to be the ſon-in-law of Siox Vou- 
Er; whoſe works he engraved, andwhoſe 
imperfections he copied. His execu- 
tion is free, and he preſerves the lights 
extremely well upon ſingle figures: his 
drapery too is natural, and eaſy: but 
his drawing his below criticiſm; in the 
extfemities efpecially, In this his maſ- 

5 ter 
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ter mifled him. Vouzr excelled in 
compoſition; of which we have many 
beautiful inſtances in Dogrewy's prints. 


VILLAM ENA was inferior to few en- 
gravers. If he be deficient in ſtrength 
and effect, there is a delicacy in his 
manner, which is inimitable. One of 
his beſt prints is, the Deſcent from the 
croſs. ——But his works are ſo rare, that 
we can ſcarce form an adequate idea of 
his merit. BE | 

| 5 | 44 
STEPHEN DE LA BELLA was a minute 
genius, His manner wants ſtrength for 


any larger work; but in ſmall objects it 


appears. to advantage: there is great | 
freedom in it, and uncommon neatneſs. 
His figures are touched with ſpirit ; and | 
ſometimes his compoſition is good: bur 
| * 
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he ſeldom diſcovers any {kill in the ma- 
nagement of light; tho the defect is leſs 
ſtriking, becauſe of the ſmallneſs of his 
pieces. His Pont Neuf will give us an 
idea of his works. Through the bad 


management of the light, it makes no 


appearance as a whole; tho the compo- 


ſition, if we except the modern archi- 
tecture, is tolerable. But the figures 


are marked with great beauty; and the 


Aiſtances extremely fine,—Some of his 


ſingle ods are very elegant. 


y 10 Fack's works conſiſt chiefly of 
ſketches. The great.excellency of this 
maſter lay in drawing; in which he was 
perfectly ſkilled. However unfiniſhed 
his pieces are, they diſcover him to have 
been admirably acquainted with anato- 
my. and proportion. There is very lit- 
| tle 
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tle in Binn beſides, that is valuables 
grace, and expreſſion ſometimes; ſeldom 


compoſition: his figures are generally 
either too much crowded, or too diffuſe. 
As for light and ſhade, he ſeems to have 
been totally ignorant of their effect; or 

he could never have ſhewn ſo bad a taſte, | 
as to Publiſh. his deſigns without, at. 
leaſt, a bare expreſſion of the maſſes of 
each. Indeed, we have poſitive proof, 
48. well as negative.. . Where he has at- 
tempted an effect of light, he has ſhewn. 
only how little he knew of it, —His. 
genius. chiefly diſphys itſelf in the gam- 
bols of nymphs and ſatyrs; in routs and 
reyels: . but there is ſo much obſcenity 
ig his works of this kind, that, altho 
otherwiſe fine, they ſcarce afford an in- 
nocent amuſement. — In ſome of his 
| prints, in which he has attempted the 
| ſublimeſt 
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ſublimeſt characters, he has given them 
a wonderful dignity. Some of his fi- 
gures of Chriſt are not inferior to the 
ideas of Raynart: and in a fight 
ſketch, intitled, Yocation de Mayſe, the 

| Deity is introduced with ſurprizing ma- 
Jeſty.-— His beſt works are flightly 
etehed from his drawings by Ex rixorn ; 
who has done Juſtice to them. 


* engraved the works : of 
Rupzxs, and in a ſtyle worthy of his 
maſter. You ſee the ſame free, and 
animated manner in both. It is ſaid 
that RvuBens touched his proofs; and 
it is probable: the ideas of the painter 
are ſo exactly transfuſed 1 into the works 


of the 6 


 PownTius 


'Powvtvs too engraved the works of - 
Ruzzns; and would have appeared a 
greater maſter, if he had not had 1 4 
competitor as BoLSWERT. LIE, 


Sciamtnoss: etched a few ſmall plates, 
of the my/teries of the raſary, in a maſter= 
 Iy ſtyle. There is no great beauty in 
the compoſition; but the drawing is 
good]; tne figures are generally grace- 
ful; and the heads touched. with great 


fpirit, 


hdd LE Hook is inimitable in 
execution. Perhaps, no maſter etches 
in a freer and more ſpirited manner: 
there is a richneſs in it likewife, which 
we ſeldom meet with. His figur es too 
are often: good; but his compoſition is- 
generally faulty: it is crouded, and 
| 1 confuſed. 
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donfufed. He knows little of the effect 


of light. There is a flutter in him too 
which hurts an eye pleaſed with ſimpli- 
city. His priots are generally hiſtori- 
cal. The deluge at Coeverden is finely 
deſeribed.— LZ HoOOH was much em- 
ployed, by the authors of his time, in 


compoſing frontiſpieces; ſome of which 
are very beautiful. 


Luxx etches in the manner of L 
Hooch, but it is a leſs maſterly man- 


ner. His hiſtory of the bible is a great 


work; in which there are many good 


figures, and great freedom of executions 
but poor compoſition, much confuſion, 
and little ſkill in the diſtribution of 


light, This. maſter hath alſo etched ͤ 


| en of various kinds of capital pu- 
| niſhment; Es 


br 39% F 
hiſhment 5, amongſt which there are ma- 
nh 
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ee eme bes in a ee 
and unfiniſhed; but free, and maſterly 
manner. His light is often well diſtri- 
buted; but his ſhades have not ſufficient 
ſtrength to give his pieces effect. Tho 
he was a Dutch painter, you ſee nothing 
of the Dutchman in his works, His 
compolition is generally elegant and 
beautiful; eſpecially where he has only 
a few figures to manage. His figures 
themſelves are graceful, and his expreſ- 

ſions ſtrong, It may be added, that his 
draperies are particularly excellent. 
The ſimple and ſublime ideas, which 
appear every where in his works, ac- 
quired him the title of che Dutch Rarha- 
EL; a title which he very well deſerves. 
. | LAIRESSE 
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LarxessE may be called an ethic pain. 
ter. He commonly inculcates ſome 
truth either in morals, or religion; which 
he illuſtrates by a Latin ſentence at the 
bottom of- his print. 

CASTIGLIONE was an Italian painter 
of ſome eminence. He drew human 
figures with grace and correctneſs: yet 
he generally choſe ſuch ſubjects, as 
would admit the introduction of animal 
life; which often makes the more diſtin- 
guiſhed part of his piece, — There is 
a ſimplicity in the deſigns of this maſ- 
ter, which is very beautiful, In com- 
poſition he excels greatly. Of his ele- 
gant groups we have many inſtances, in 
a ſet of prints, etched from his paintings, 


in a ſlight, free manner, by C. Mack; 
particularly in thoſe of the patriarchal 
Journeyings. 
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Journeyings. He hath left us ſeveral of 
his own etchings alſo, which are very 
valuable. The ſubjects, indeed, of ſome 
of them, are odd, and fantaſtic; and 
the compoſition not equal to ſome prints 
we have from his paintings, by other 
hands; but the execution is greatly ſu- 
perior. Freedom, ſtrength, and ſpirit, 
are very eminent in them; and delicacy 
likewiſc, where he chuſes to finiſh high- 
ly; of which we have ſome inſtances.— 
One of his beſt prints is, the entering of 
Noan into the ark, The compdſition ; 
the diſtribution of light; the ſpirit and 
expreſſion, with which the animals are 
touched; and the freedom of the exe- 
cution, are all admirable. 


Tixrolo was a diſtinguiſhed maſter: 
but by his merit; rather than the num- 
| H 2 ber 
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ber of his etchings. The work, on- 
which his reputation is founded, is a ſe- 
ries of twenty plates, about nine inches 
long, and ſeven broad. The ſubject of 
them is emblematical; but of difficult 
interpretation. They contain, however, 
a greater variety of rich, and elegant com- 
poſition; of excellent figures; and of fine 
old heads and characters, than I. almoſt 
any where have met with. They are very 
ſcarce; at leaſt, they have rarely fallen in 
my way. I have ſeen a few other prints 
by this maſter: but none, except theſe, 
which J have thought excellent. He was 
a ſtrange, whimſical manʒ and, perhaps, his- 
beſt pieces were thoſe, in which he gave 
a looſe to the wildneſs of his imagination. 


Vanvzs Murx has given us hiſ- 
torical repreſentations of ſeveral modern 
battles. 


* — — 
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battles. His prints are generally large, 
and contain many good figures, and a- 

greeable groups: but they have no ef- 

ect, and ſeldom produce a whole, A 

diſagreeable monotony (as the muſical 

people ſpeak) runs through them all. 


Orno Venivs has entirely the air of 
an Italian, tho of Dutch parentage. 
He had the honour of being the maſter 
of the celebrated RugE Ns; who chiefly 
learned from him his knowledge of light 
and ſhade. This artiſt publiſhed a book 
of love-emblems; in which the cupids 
are engraved with great elegance. His 
pieces of fabulous hiſtory have leſs 
merit. 


GALESTRUZZI was an excellent artiſt. 
There is great firmneſs in his ſtroke; 
: | great 
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great precifion ; and, at the ſame time, 
oreat freedom, His drawing 1s good; 
his heads are well touched, and his dra- 
peries beautiful. He has etched ſeve- 
ral things from the antique; ſome of 
them, indeed, but indifferently. The 
beſt of his works, which I have ſeen, is 
the Story of Niosz, (a long, narrow 


print) from PoLIDoRE. 


MerLLan was a whimſical engraver. 
He ſhadowed entirely with parellel lines; 
which he winds round the muſcles of 
his figures, and the folds of his drape- 
ries, with great variety and beauty. His 
manner is ſoft and deffcate; but void of 
ſtrength and effect. His compoſitions of 
courſe make no whole, tho his ſingle fi- 
gures are often elegant. His ſaints and 


ſtatues are, in 1 general, his beſt pieces. 
There 
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There is great expreſſion in many of the 
former; and his drapery is often incom- 
parable. One of his beſt prints is in- 


ſcribed, Per ſe ſurgens: and another very 


good one, with this ſtrange paſſage from 
St. AUSTIN ; Ego evangelio non crederem, 


niſi me catholice eccleſie commoveret aufto- 


ritas. — His head of Chriſt, effected by 
ZD ſingle ſpiral line, is a maſterly, but 
whimſical performance. 


OsTap's etchings, like his pictures, 
are admirable repreſentations of low life. 
They abound in humour and expreſſion ; 


in which lies their merit. They have 


little beſides to recommend them. His 
compoſition is generally very indiffe- 
rent; and his execution no way remark- 
able. Sometimes, but ſeldom, you ſee 
An effect of light. 


. CORNELIUS 


————— ͤ—ͤ—„— — ov res res 
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3 Convzrivs. Bro etches very much 
in the manner of OsrAbz; but with 
more freedom. 


Vay Turpzs has nothing of the 


Dutch maſter in his deſign; which 


feems formed upon the ſtudy of the, an- 


| tique. It is chaſte, elegant, and Cor - 


rect. His manner is rather firm, and 
diſtinct; than free, and ſpirited. His 
principal work is, the voyage of ULyssEs, 


in fift Height plates; in which we have 


a great variety of elegant attitudes, 


excellent characters of heads, good | 


drawing; ang tho not much effect, yet 


often gdod grouping,” His drapery al 
heavy. 


Joszpn ; PARROCELLE painted battles 
for Lewis XIV. He etched alſo ſeveral 
„5 | „„ 


. 


/ 


<-> 
* 


3 
* 


„ | 


af his own deſigns. T he beſt of his 
works are eight ſmall battles, which are 
very ſcarce. Four of theſe ate of a 
= ſize larger than the reſt; of which, the 


battle, and ftripping the ſlain, ate very 


fine. Of the four ſmaller, that entitled 


veſper is the beſt. —His manner is rough, 


free, and maſterly; and his knowledge 


of the effect of light conſiderable.— 


His greateſt undertaking was, the Life ß 


Chriſt, in a ſeries of plates: but it is a 
haſty and incorrect work. Moſt of the 


prints are mere ſketches; and many of 
them, even in that light, are bad; tho 


the freedom of the manner is pleaſing 


in the worſt of them. The beſt plates 


are the 14th, 17th, 19th, 22d, 28th, 
39th, 41ſt, 42d, and 43d. 


4 


V. I 


i 
| 
| 


tw F 
Yue” FrbxBE etched many deſigns 

Gromn Trriax and Jorio Romano, in a 
very miſerable manner, His drawing 
is bad; his drapery frittered; his lights 
ill-preſerved; and his execution diſ- 
guſting: and yet we find his works in 
capital collections. 18 
| - BerLanGe's prints are highly finiſh= 
ed, and his execution is not amiſs, His 
figures alſo have ſomething in them, 
which looks like grace; and his light 
is tolerably well maſſed. But his heads 
are ill ſet on; his extremities incorrect- | 
: Iy touched; his figures badly propor- 
tioned; and, in ſhort, his drawing 1 in 
general * bad. 5 


-CLauDE Girror was a French pain- 
ter: but finding himſelf rivalled, he laid 
FI aſide 


+ 
Y 
Ma 
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aſide his pencil, and employed. himſelf 


entirely in etching. His common ſub- 


jects are dances and revels ; adorned with 
ſatyrs, nymphs, and fauns. By giving. 
„ he has 
introduced a new kind of character. 
The invention, and fancy of this maſ- 


his ſylvans a peculiar caſt of ey 


ter are very pleaſing ; and his compo- 


ſition is often go His manner is 
flight; which is the beſt apology for his 


bad drawing. 


| n has great defects; and, it 
muſt be owned, great merit. He a- 
bounds in all that flutter, and affecta- 
tion, which is ſo diſagreeable in the ge- 
nerality of French painters. But, at 


the ſame time, we acknowledge, he 


draws well; gives grace and delicacy 
to his figures; and produces often a 
© beautiful 
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beautiful effect of light. I ſpeak; 
chiefly of ſuch of his works, as have 
been engraved by others, He etched 
a few ſlight plates himfelf, with great 
freedom and elegance. The beſt of 
them are contained in a ſmall book 
| of figures, in various dreſſes and atti= 7 


27 : CORNELIUS Schur excels chiefly in 
execution; ſometimes in compoſition: 
but he knows nothing of grace; and 
has, upon the whole, but little merit. 55 
- WIILIAM Baux etches with great 
ſpirit. His largeſt works are in the 
| hiſtorical way. He has given us many 
of the ſieges, and battles, which waſted 
Flanders in the ſixteenth contury. They 
may be exact, and probably they are: 
! , 3 55 but : 


— 


ts ey 1 | 
but they are rather plans than pictures] 
and have little to recommend them bur 
hiſtoric truth, and the freedom of the 
execution, BavuR's beſt prints are, ſome 
characters he has given us of different 
nations; in which the peculiarities "of 
each are very well obſerved. His 
Ovi is a poor an 


Covrr hath left us a few! prints of 
his on etching; the principal of which 
1s, an Ecce homo, touched with great ſpi- 
rit. Several of his own deſigns he etch» 
ed himſelf; and afterwards put into the 
hands of engravers to finiſh. It is pro- 
bable he overlooked the work: but we 
ſhould certainly have had better prints, 
if we had received them pure from "I 
own needle. What they had loſt in 
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force, would have n made vþ 


in ſpiric. 1 

Preaxr was one of the moſt ingeni- 
ous of the F rench engravers. His imita- 
tions are among the moſt entertaining of 


his works. The cry, in his day, ran 


wholly in favour of antiquity: “ No 


modern maſters were worth looking at.“ 


PrearrT, piqued at ſuch prejudice, _—_ 
nt 


ed ſeveral pieces in imitation of ancien 


maſters; and fo happily, that he almoſt 


out-did, in their own excellencies, the 
artiſts whom he copied. Theſe prints 


were much admiredy as the works of 


Gvu1Do, REMBRANDFT, and others. Hav- 


ing had his joke, he publiſhed them un- 
der the title of Impoſtures innocentes.— Pi- 


- Carr's own manner is highly finiſhed; | 
ery at the ſame time, rich, bold, and ſpi- | 


{ 


rited. 
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rited: his prints are generally ſmall; a 
moſt of them from che deſigns of others. 

One of the beſt is from that beautiful 
compoſition of Poussix, i in which Truth 
is delivered of Time, from Eray. 


ARTHUR Pots; our countryman, 
ſucceeded admirably in this method of 
imitation ; in which he hath etched ſe- 
veral very valuable prints; particularly 


two oval landſkips after SALVATOR— 


a monkey i in red chalk after CaxRAchE 
two or three ruins after Panixi, and 
ſome others equally excellent. 


But this method of imitation hath 
been moſt ſucceſsfully practiſed by Count 
CavLus, an ingenious F rench nobleman; 
whoſe works, i in this way, are very vo- 
luminous, He hath ranſacked theF rench 


king” x 
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King's cabinet; and hath ſcarce left 4 
maſter of any note, from whoſe draw- 
ings he hath not given us an excellent 
 Tpecimen. Inſomuch, that if we had no- 
thing remaining of thoſe maſters, but - 
Count CavyLus's works; ; we ſhould not 
want a very ſufficient iden of them, S0 
verſatile is his genius, that with the 
ſame eaſe he preſents us with an elegant 
outline from RAPHAREL, a rough ſketch 
from REMBRANDT,, and a delicate por= 
trait ſrom VAN DYE E. | 


= "—_— 
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In Cixxc was an excellent engta⸗ 5 
ver; but chiefly i in the petit ſtyle, He | 
immortalized ALEXANDER, and Lewis 
XIV. in miniature. His genius ſeldom 
exceeds the dimenſions of ſix inches. 


Within thoſe limits he can draw up 
twenty thouſand men with great dexteri 
. 5 : L | ty 


S 


. 12 
ty. No artiſt except Cal ror and DRI - 
{LA Bra, could touch a ſmall figure 
with ſo much ſpirit. He ſeems to have 


: ; 


imitated Carior's manner; but his 
ſtroke is neither ſo firm, nor. ſo maſc 
terly. : 5 | 
Pzrzx BarToLt etched with free- 
dom; tho his manner is not agreeable. 
His capital work is LANFRANK'S gallery. 


Jac. Fxzir is an admirable engraver. 
He unites, in a great degree, ſtrerigth, 
and ſoftneſs; and comes as near the 
force of painting, as an engraver can 
well do. He has given us the ſtrongeſt 
ideas of the works of ſeveral of the moſt 


eminent maſters, He preſerves the 
| drawing, and expreſſion of his original ; 


and often, perhaps, improves the effect. 
I There 


a ad — Rn . - — J 
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There is a richneſs too in his manner 
which is very pleaſing. You ſee him in 


perfection, in a noble print from C. Ma- 
| - RATTE, intitled, I conſpectu angeloruns 
| Nallam tibi. 
= | R. V. Aupen ARD copied many 
| | | 1 things from C. Mankrrr, and other 
| | Eq => maſters; i in a ſtyle indeed very inferior to 
= FO Jac FR kII, (whoſe rich. execution he 
= could not reach) but yet with ſome ele- 
| g 1 | | gance. His manner is ſmooth, and fi- | 
 niſhed; but without effect. His draw- 
ah ing is good, but his lights are frittered. ; 
| 1 . V ne 
1 8. Gurpzran is a careful, and labori- 
| - ous engraver; of no extenſive genius; 


= - but. painfully exact. His. works are 

= > chiefly ſmall; the principal of which are 

| his _ from the Banqueting: ou ( 
at 
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At Whitehall; and from the Cartoons. 
His manner is formal ;- yet he has con- 
trived to preſerve the ſpirit of his origi- 
nal. We have no copies of the Cartoons 
ſo good as his. It is a pity he did not 
e e. a larger ſcale. 

La Pas . in a clear, diſtind, 
| free manner; and has done great honour 
to the works of Tins, WoveRMANy 
and BERGHEM 3 from whom he chiefly 
copied. The beſt of his works are af- 


4 


ter BERGHEM. 


- Biscnoy's etching has ſomething ve- 
ry pleaſing in it. It is looſe, and free; 
and yet has ſtrength, and richneſs. Ma- 
ny of his ſtatues are good figures: the 
drawing i is ſometimes incorrect; but the 

| execution is always beautiful. Many of 
, „ 72 the 
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£ the plates of his elite are good; 
His greateſt ſingle work, is the repreſen-- 
tation of Joszyx in Egypt; in which: 

there are many faults, both in the drawv- 

ing and effect; ſome of which are 

chargeable upon himſelf, and others up- 

on the artiſt from whom he copied; but 
upon the whole, it is a pleaſing print. 


Francis PERRIER was the debauched: | 
ſon of a goldſmith in Franchecompte. 
His indiſcretions foreing him from 
home, his inclinations led him to Italy. 

His manner of travelling thither was 
whimſical. He joined himſelf to a 

blind beggar, whom he agreed to lead 
for half his alms. At Rome, he ap- 
plied to painting; and made a much 
greater proficiency than could have been 5 


9 from his SOT. life, He 
| bab- 


«publiſhed a large lollection of ſtatues 
and other antiquities; which are etched 
in a very maſterly manner, The draw- 
ing is often incorrect; par hs attitudes 
are well choſen, and the execution ſpi- - 
rited. Many of them ſeem to have been 
: done haftily; but there are marks of 
genius in them all, - 


Makor, architect to K. WILLIAM, 
hath etched ſome ſtatues likewiſe, in a 
7 very maſterly manner. - Indeed all his | 
-works are admirably executed; but 
they conſiſt chiefly of ornaments in 79 


5 


way of his profeſſion. 


FR AN. Rox rTTIERS etches in a very 
bold manner, and with a good deal of 
ſpirit; but there is a harſhneſs in his 
8 which i is diſagreeable; tho the 


leh. 
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leſs ſo, as his drawing is generally good, 
Few artiſts manage a crowd better ; or 
give it more effect by a proper diſtribu- 
tion of light. Of this management we 
have ſome judicious inſtances in his two 

capital prints, the Aſſumption of ihe e 
and the Cruciſixion. 


Nichol As Doki Ny was bred a law- 
yer: but not ſucceeding at the bar, he 
ſtudied painting; and afterwards applied 
to engraving. His capital work is, the 
Trangſiguration; which Mr. Apvp1soN 
calls the nobleſt print in the world. It 
is unqueſtionably a noble work; but 
Dokricny ſeems to have exhauſted his 
genius upon it: for he did nothing af- 
terwards worth preſerving. His Car- 
toons are very poor. He engraved 
them in his old age ; and was obliged to 
employ aſſiſtants, who did not anſwer 
his expectation. i 
MASTERS 


Among the maſters in portrait, REM= 
BRANDT takes the lead. His heads are 
admirable copies from nature; and per- 
haps the beſt of his works. There is in- 
finite expreſſion in them, and character. 


Van UrlEr followed ReMBRANDT's | 
manner; which he hath in many things 
excelled, Some of his heads are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The force which 
he gives to every feature, the roundneſs 
of the muſcle, the ſpirit of the execu- 
tion, the ſtrength of the character, and 
the effect of the whole, are all admira- 
ble. 4 2 
| J. Lervens 
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J. Lixvxxs etches in the ſame: ſtyle. 
His heads are executed with great ſpi- 
rit; and deſerve a place in any collec- 
tion of prints; tho they are certainly _ 
inferior to ULIET's.—UliEr, and LIE- 
vr xs etched ſome hiſtorical prints; par- 
ticularly the latter, whoſe Lazarus, after 
RemMBRanDT, is a noble work; but 
their portraits are their beſt prints, 


Among the imitatons of ReMBRANDT, . 
Ve ſhould not forget our countryman 
| Wortipes z who has very ingeniouſly 
followed the manner of that maſter ; 
and ſometimes improved upon him. No 
man underſtood the drawing of an head 
better. His ſmall prints alſo, from an- 
tique gems, are neat, and maſterly. 


Many 
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Many of VAN Dykz's etchings da 
him great credit, They are chiefly to 
be found in a collection of the portraits 
Of eminent artiſts, which Van DyxE 
was at the expence of getting engraved. 
They are done lightly; but bear the 
| character of a maſter, LukE VosrER- 
Max is one of the beſt. It is probable 
Vay DyxE made the drawings for moſt 
of them: his manner is conſpicuous 
in them all. A very finiſhed etching 
of an Ecce homo, paſſes under the name 
of this maſter. It isa good print upon 
the whole; but not equal to what We 
might have expected, 


We have a few prints of Sir PzTzR 
Lury's etching likewiſe; but there is 


nothing in them that is extraordinary. 


R. Wurrs 


* r ICE no, - 


| 1 R. Wir was the principal engraver 
of portraits, in CHaRLEs the ſecond's 
reign ; but his works are miſerable per- | 
formances. They are ſaid to be good 
likeneſſes; and they may | be ſo; but they 


are wretched prints. 


* 


others. 


Wurrx, the mezzotinto ſcraper, ſon 


of the engraver, was an artiſt of great 
merit. He copied after Sir GoprREX 


KNELLER; whom he teaſed ſo much 


with his proofs, that it is ſaid Sir Gop- 
"FREY forbad him his houſe, His mez- 
- zotintos are very beautiful, | BAPTISTE, 


Wing 


' BeckET and S1MoNs are names which 

ſcarce deſerve to be mentioned, They 
were in their time, mezzotinto-ſcrapers 15 
of note, only becauſe there were ng 
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| Win, STuRGEs, and HoopR are all 
admirable prints. He himſelf uſed to 
ſay, that old and young Park were the | 
beſt portraits he ever ſcraped. His 
manner was peculiar, at the time he 
uſed it: tho it hath ſince been adopted 
by other maſters. He firſt etched his 
plate, and then ſcraped it. Hence his 
prints preſerve a ſpirit to the laſt, which 
few mezzotintos do. raves 


SMITH was the pupil of Becker ; but 
he ſoon excelled his maſter. He was 
eſteemed the beſt mezzotinto ſcraper of 
his time ; though, perhaps, inferior to 
Wurz. He hath left a very nume- 
rous collection of portraits: ſo nume- 
rous, that they are often bound in two 
large folios. He copied chiefly from 
Sir Gopyrty; and is ſaid to have had an 
2 45 — apart- 
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apartment i in his. houfe.—Loxp SOMERS | 
was ſo fond of the works of this maſ- 


ter; 3 that he ſeldom travelled, without 


5 carrying them with him in the ſeat of 


his coach. Some of his beſt prints are 
two holy families, AnTuony LEIORH, 
MARY MacDpaLene, SCALKEN, an half- 


| length of Lady ELTZaETH CROMWELLy 


the Duke of ScuomBERG on horſe-back, 
the counteſs of SarrsBURY, GIBBON the 


ſtatuary, and a very fine hawking piece 


from Wyk E. After all, it muſt be 
owned, that the beſt of theſe mezzotin- 
tos are inferior to what we have ſeen” 


done by the maſters of the preſent age. 


Mean 8 Fan are the moſt indif- 
ferent of his works, They want e | 


ſpirit and effect. 


PITTERI 


[ 175 1 

Proven hath lately publiſhed a ſet 
of heads, from P1azzETa, in the ſtyle 
| of MELLAN 3 but in a much finer taſte, 
both as to the compoſition, and the 
manner. Tho, like Merlax, he ne- 
ver croſſes his ſtroke; yet he has con- 
trived to give his heads more force and 


ſpirit. B 5 


J. Mozin's heads are engraved in a 
very peculiar manner. They are ſtip- 
pled with a graver, after the manner 
of mezzotinto; and have a good effect. 
They have force; and, at the ſame 
time, ſoftneſs. Few portraits, upon 
the whole, are better. Gurpo BRNTI“ 
Mart chars VanDyks is one of the 
beſt. REM Wy 


J. LvTMa's 


. 


1 TJ 

5 5} J. Lor MuA's heads are executed in 
the ſame way: we are told, with a 
chiſel and mallet. They are inferior 
to Moxrin's; but are not without me- 


rit. 


Ep. MaRMrox etched a few por- 
traits in the manner of VanpykE, and 


probably from him; in which there is 


eaſe and freedom. He has put his name 


only to one of them. 


Wolraxe, a German engraver, ma- 


naged his tools with ſoftneſs, and delica- 
eys at the ſame time preſerving a con- 


ſiderable degree of ſpirit. But his works 
are ſcarce. I make theſe remarks in- 


N deed, from a ſingle head, that of Hu, 


biſhop of Auranches; which is the only 


work of his, that I have ſeen. 
Dxever's 
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„Dreier portraits are neat and ele- 
gant; but laboured to the laſt degree. 
They are copied from Rroavp, and o- 
ther French maſters; and abound in all 
that flutter, and licentious drapery, ſo 
oppoſtte to the ſimple and chaſte ideas 
of true taſte. Dzever chiefly excels in 
copying Rio aud's frippery; lace, ſilk, 
fur, velvet, and other ornamental parts 
of dreſs, 


5 hath left us ſeveral 
heads, which he etched for Mr. Pore, 
and others of his fri tends. They are 
flight, but ſhew the ſpirit of a maſter, 
Mr. Popz's profile is the beſt. 


' VerTvE was a good antiquarian, and 
. a worthy man, but no artiſt. He co- 
pied with painful exactneſs; in a dry, 

diſagreeable 
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difagreeable : manner, without arch of 
freedom. Tn his whole collection of 5 


heads, we can ſcarce pick out. half a do- 


_ inch are good. 


Such ai artiſt in meꝛzotinto; was f 
FaßER. He has publiſhed nothing ex- 
tremely bad; and yet few things worth 


collecting. Mrs. Col I IRR is one of his 
beſt prints; and a very good one. She 
is leaning againſt a pillar; on the baſe 


of which is engraved the ſtory of the 


n apple. 


15 


85 
* 


Hovpraken is 4 genius; and has 


given us, in his collection of Engliſh 


portraits, ſome pieces of engraving at 


leaſt equal to any thing of the kind. 


Such are his heads of Hamspen, 
SCHOMBERG, the earl of BzprokD, the 
3 duke 


＋. 229 J 
duke of Ricumoxn particularly, and 
ſome others. At the ſame time we — oi 
own, that he has intermixed among his 
works, a great number of bad prints. In 
his beſt, there is a wonderful union of 
ſoftneſs, and freedom. A more ele- 
gant and flowing line no artiſt ever em- 


ployed. | 


Our countryman Fay has left behind 
him a few very beautiful heads in mez- 
2otinto. They are all copied from na- 
ture; have great ſoftneſs, and ſpirit; 
but want ſtrength, Mezzotinto is not 
adapted to works ſo large, as the heads 
ſe bas pybliked. 2 5 « 
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; execution iS inimitable. 
which are always the diſtinguiſned part 
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omen 5 a genius SG oaſtarals 


—_ brings before, us the moſt, agree- 
able ſcenes of rural life. The ſimplicity 
5 of Arcadian manners 1s no where, better 
_ deſcribed than in his works. 
a large collection of prints from his 
2þ deſigns; many etched by himſelf, and 


We have 


Thoſe. by 
His 
cattle, 


many by other maſters. 
himſelf are night, but maſterly. 
His 


of his pieces, are well .drawn, admira- 


bly characterized, and generally well 
20 grouped. | Few painters excelled more 
in compoſition than BBxGHem; and yet 
we have more beautiful inſtances of it 


in 
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in the prints etched from him by others, 
zhan in thoſe by himſelf. Among his 

own etchings a few ſmall plates of ſheep, 
and goats are exceedingly valued. 


J. VissenR never appears to more 
advantage, than when he copies BRERO- 
nem. His excellent drawing, and the 
freedom of his execution, give a great 
_ walue to his prints; which have more 
the air of originals, than of copies. He 
is a maſter both in etching, and engrav- 
ing. His ſlighteſt etchings, tho copies 
only, are the works of a maſter; and 
when he touches with a Sraver, he 
knows how to add ſtrength and firm- 


neſs, without deſtroying freedom and 
ſpirit. He might be ſaid to have done 
all things well, if he had not failed in 
the diſtribution of light: it is more 
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than probable, he has not attended ta 
rhe effect of i it, in many of A 
_ which he ee 1 igt 


— . K 
5 x . 9 7 
U - F 4.31 ; . + ; 3 s 4 : | 1 & IS 
. © * 


DaxxkR es is another ex- 
cellent eopyiſt from BRCHENM. Every 
thing, that has been faid of Vrssc HERy 
_ be ſaid of him; and perhaps Kill 
in a ſtronger manner.—Like VisschzR 
00 he fails in eas ne of * ; 


_ 


4:1 Weben a n ative 0 Fetter dam. : 
paſſed" the greater part of his life in 
England. He painted animals chiefly.; 
Vas free in his manner; extravagant in 8 
his colouring; incorrect in his draw- 
ing; ignorant of the effect of light; but 
great in expreſſion. His prints there- 
fore are betten than his pictures. They 
* poſſeſs 


«a i 
1 81 


Y 


* 
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df his defects. They are executed with 
great ſpiric; and afford ſuch ſtrong in- 
ſtances of animal fury, as we meet with 
no where; but in nature itſelf, His 
united U eee an admirable n 
ARnes a 4 nig 
Du n ate the dy 
of domeſtic animals perhaps better than 
any other maſter. His drawing is ad- 
mirably correct; and. yet the freedom 1 of 
| the' maſter is preſerved. | He copied na- 
ture ſtrictly, tho not ſervilely; and has 
given us not only the form, but the cha- 
racteriſtic peculiarities, of each animal. 
He never, indeed, like HoN pros, ani- 
mates his creation with the violence of 
Lavape fury. His genius takes a milder 
turn. All is quietneſs, and repoſe. His 
| dogs, aft ter their exerciſes are ſtretch- 
ed 


ie 
110 


, ed at their 58. wheel le, 

meridian ſun prevails.commonIpthrough 
all his pieces. ; 
beautiful; 


His On ( | 
and his execution, aas | 


7 


Fn ar of 


is ſpirited. — His works, when bound 
together, make a volume of about 9 


—— ene hu . are undoubtedly 
ſuperior upon the whole, to 
There is more 
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one bad print. 


8 


7 -+ * * ».2 
D 4 4 


of the kind we have. 
invention in them, and a grander ſtyle 
of compoſition, than we:find any where 


elſe. 


— 


leaves; among which; there is ſcarce” 


to any thing 


I claſs them under his name, be- 
cauſe they are engraved by ſeveral maſ- 
ters. But all their engravings are poor. 
They reſemble the paintings they are 
copied from, as a ſhadow. does the ob- 


ject whieh projects it. There 1 is ſome- 


. 


es I , 


thing of the hape; but albithe! niſbing 
is loſt. And indeed there is no doubt, 
but the awlwardneſſes, the patch- work, 
and the groteſque characters, which 
every where appear in thoſe prints, are 


in the originals bold fore-ſhortnings, 


ö grand effects of light, and noble in- | 
ſtances of expreſſion. —Burit- is as diffi- 


cult to copy the flights of Runkxs, as 
to tranſlate thoſe of PrxDAR. The ſpi- 


rit of each maſter evaporates in the ge 
; G06 E096) o ee 


* 
rer Ar 7 
I 


 . Woverman's compoſition is gene- 


rally crouded with little ornaments. 
There is no -ſimplicity in his works. 
He wanted a chaſte judgment to correct 
his exuberance.—ViISsscHEN was the 
firſt, who engraved prints from this ar- 
tiſt. He choſe only a few good deſigns; 


and 


= 


— 
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and executed. them mate y. Mor- 


publiſhed ,a large collection He 
hath. finifned them highly but with 
more ſoftneſs than ſpirits His ꝓriats 
however have a neat ee f 
exhibit; a. variety of pleaſing repre- 
ſentations; cavalcades, marches, , hunt- 

ingayand n | 


ſows of Trvort etched · in a very fi- 
niſhed manner. No one out- did him 
in compoſition, and execution: He is 
very Akilful too in the management. of 
light. His deſigns are all paſtoral; and 
yet there is often àa mixture of the herbie 
ſtyle in his compoſition, which is very 

| pleaſing. His - prints are ſcarce; and, 
bee eee e, 5 
Ims gar % END H ernie To 11 ae, ts 


STEPHEN. 


Xx oy * 
5 — BLE may be men- 
1 tioned among the maſters i in animat 
liſe ; tho few of his works in this way 
deſerve any other praiſe, than Whar as 
riſes from the elegance of the execution. 
In general, his animals are neither a 
well drawn, nor juſtly characterized. 5 
Tube beſt of his worles in animal life are 
ſome heads of camels and dromedaries. 


ATH TNMEsTA hath etchec 
feveral plates of fingle horſes, and of 
huntings. He hath given great expreſ- 
ſion to his animals; but his compoſi- 
tion is more than ordinarily bad in 
theſe prints: nor is there in Ws them 
"IP eee Y 17:48 7 

8 112 0 th a N e 
in which you diſcover the drawing, anck 
ie, ſainc- 
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fomething of that inimitable ſtrengtly 2 
and' ſpirit, with which he painted. But 
he has only done a few detached things 
in this way; nothing to ſhew his fkilÞ in 
compoſition, and hPa K 
lightz both Which * well underſtood. 


100 "2 * *y 2 3 ey 4 W Nit Ai 


An uftoos Sölle cbt we meet with a 
few of Cuvr's etchings. The pictures 
of this maſter excel in colouring, com- 
poſition, drawing, and e the expreſſion of 
character. His prints have all theſe ex- 


7 


. n * ee 


| OY ur Luxx hath wk us ſeveral 
fmall etchings of horſes, and other 
animals, well characterized, and execut- 
ed in a bold and maſterly manner. 
Some of them are ſingle figures; but 
ne compoſes, his compoſition is 
generally 


U 23 17 


generally good,; and his diſtributione/ 
of light ſeldom. much, amiſs; often 


very W his drawing too is com- 


monly been abe ve 


43 


vicky queen Catharine; and was admir- 
ed in England, till Wyck's ſuperior ex- 


cellence in painting eclipſed him. He 
hath etched a: book of horſes, which 
are very much valued; as there is in 


general, accuracy in the drawing, na- 
ture in the chanficranand, Gn the 
execution, 5 


— 


RMuRHANDr's lions, which are etch- 
ed in his uſual ſtyle, are worthy the no- 
tice of a connoiſſeur. 
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brio lions are highly finiſi-⸗ 
ng out with more n HRedheſ - ſpi⸗ 
30,36 151543 ee eco Nada 
Paus. Povene' eithed: ſeveral . 
'df cows and horſes in a; maſterhy man- 
ner. His manner, indeed, is better 
than his drawing; which, in his ſheep 
eſpecially, is but very indifferent: nei- 
ther does he * oma 


dre 


4 2 3.07 x n 


»£.7 19 * E 31 iS Te) * 1 3 


His eee Elop! is 3 
work. There is ſomething pleaſing in 
the compoſition and manner of this 


maſter, tho neither is excellent. His 
drawing too is very indifferent; nor 


does he characterize any animal juſtly. 


His birdsin genen ar T "ar 
OE Ent 9oOs 0a elde 


| nes etched ſeveral plates of 
birds and fiſhes: the former are bad; 
the latter better than any —_— of the 
man bot r ep 


31 


Hol An has given us e atop 
in animal life; which ought: the rather 
to be taken notice of, as they are, per- 
haps, among the beſt of his works. 
Two or three ſmall plates of domeſlic 


fowls, ducks, wood-cocks, and other 


game, are very well. His ſhells, and 
bureerftics are beautiful, 

I hall cloſe 6 with Rrorx- 
GER, who is one of the greateſt maſters 
in animal life. He is ſtill living: but 
as 


/ 
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-x5he'is ſo capital in this way, he muſt 
not be omitted. This artiſt has mark- 
ed the characters of animals, eſpecially 
& the more ſavage kind, itk great 
expreſſion. His works may be conſi- 
deted as natural hiſtory. He carries us 
into the foreſt among bears, and ty- 
gers; and, with the exactneſs of a na- 
turaliſt, deſcribes their ferms, haunts, 
and manner of living. His compo- 
ſition is generally beautiful; ſo that he 
commonly produces an agreeable whole. 
His landſkip too is pictureſque and ro- 
manticʒ and well adapted to the ſubjects 
he treats.— On the other hand, his man- 
ner is laboured, and wants freedom. His 
human figures are ſeldom drawn with 
_raſte, His horſes are ill- characterized, 
and worſe drawn; and, indeed, his draw- 
ing, in general, is but ſlovenly.— The 


2 


1 nas 13, 


prints, of this maſter are often real hif- 


tory; and repreſent the portraits of par- 
ticular animals, which had been taken 
in hunting We have ſometimes tOO, 
the ſtory of the chace in high- dutch, 
at the bottom of the print. The idea 
. of hiſtorical truth adds a reliſh to the 
entertainment; and we ſurvey the ani- 
mal with new pleaſure, which has given 
diverſion to a German priace for nine 
Hours together. 


The productions of 
RIDINGER are very numerous z and the 
7; greater part of them good. His hunt- 
ings in general, and different methods 
of catching animals, are the leaſt pictu- 
leſque of any of his works. But he 
meant them rather as didactic prints, 
than as pictures. Many of his fables 


are beautiful; particularly the 3d, the 


7th, the 8th, and the 10th. I cannot 


forbear 
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forbear adding a particular encomium, 
upon a book of the heads of wolves 
and foxes. —His moſt capital prints are 
two large uprights; one repreſenting 
bears deyouring a deer; the other, wild- 


bears repoling in a for eſt. 
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MasrrzSs IN LAxDScApE. 
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 Saprxr's landſcapes have ſome merit 
in compoſition : they are pictureſque 
and romantic; but the manner is dry 


and diſagreeable; the light ill-diftri- 
buted; the diſtances ill- kept; and the 


figures bad. There were three engra- 


vers of this name; but none of them 


eminent. Jokx engraved a ſet of prints 


for the bible; and many other ſmall 


plates in the hiſtorical way: in which 


we ſometimes find a graceful figure, 


and tolerable drawing; but, on the 
whole, no great merit. Ecipius was 


the engraver of landſcapes ;- and is the 


perſon here criticiſed. RaLen chiefly 


copied the deſigns of Bassax; and en- 


EL graved 


— —— — 
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TT 
graved in the dry diſagreeable manner” 
of his brother, 


 REMBRANDT'S landſcapes have very 
little to recommend them, beſides their 
effect; which is often ſurpriſing. One 
of the moſt admired-of them goes un- 
der the name of The three trees. 


wm GASPER Povssrn etched a few land- 
ſcapes in a very looſe, but maſterly man- 
ner. It is a pity we have not more of 
his works. i; 


ABRAHAM BLoEMART underſtood the 
beauty of compoſition, as well in land- 
ſcape, as in hiſtory. But his prints 
have little force, through the want of a | 
proper diſtribution of light, Neither 
is there much freedom in the execution. 


HorLAR 


427 

Hora gives us views of particu= 
lar places ; which he copies with great 
truth, unadorned as he found them. If 
we are ſatisfied with exact repreſenta» 


tions, we have them no where better 
than in HoLLar's works: but we are 
not to expect pictures. HoLLarR was 
an antiquarian, and a draughtſman; but 
ſeems to have been little acquainted 
with the principles of painting. Stiff- 
neſs is his eharacteriſtic, and a painful 
exactneſs, void of taſte. His larger 
views are mere plans. In his ſmaller, 
ſometimes an effect is produced: But 
in general, we conſider him as a repo- 
fitory of curioſities, a record of anti- 
quated dreſſes, aboliſhed ceremonies, 
and edifices now in ruins. 


La STEPHEN 
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© STEPHEN DE. LA Bl I As landſcapes 
have little to recommend them, beſides 
their neatneſs, and keeping His: com- 
poſition is ſeldom good; and the foliage 
of his trees reſembles bits of ſpunge. I 
ſpeak chiefly of his larger works; for 
which his manner is not calculated. 
His neatneſs quaſifics him better for 
miniature. 


BolswERT's landſcapes after Revsens 
are executed in a grand ſtyle. Such a 
painter, and ſuch an engraver, could not 
fail of producing ſomething great. There 

is little variety in them: nor any of the 


more minute beauties ariſing from con- 


traſts, catching lights) and ſuch little 
elegancies; but every / thing is ſimple, 
and great, The print, which goes by 
the name of The waggon, is particularly, 


and- 
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and deſervedly admired. Of theſe prints 
you generally meet with good impreſ- 
ions; as the 8 are engraved with 


great frength. 


| No td, etched a ſmall book 
of the ruins of Rome ; in which there is 
great ſimplicity, and ſome ſkill in com- 
poſition, and the diſtribution of light: 
but the execution 1s harſh and diſagree- 
able. | 


iWe have a few landſcapes by an earl 
of Sunderland, in an elegant, looſe man- 
ner. One of them, in which a Spaniard 
is ſtanding on the fore. ground, is mark- 
ed G. & J. ſculpſerunt: another . C. 


5 WATERLO is aname beyond any other 
in landſcape. His ſubjects are perfect 
1 


to 3 

17 rural. Simplicity is their characteriſ- 
tic. We find no great variety in them, 
nor ſtretch of fancy. He ſelects a few 
humble objects. A coppice, a corner 
of a foreſt, a winding road, or a ſtrag- 
ling village is generally the extent of 
his view: nor does he always introduce 
an offſkip. His compoſition is general- 
| ly good, and his light often well diſtri- 
buted ; but his chief merit lies in exe- 
cution; in which he is a conſummate 
maſter. Every object that he touches, 
has the character of nature: but he par- 
ticularly excels in the foliage of trees. 
It is a difficult matter to meet with 
the works of this maſter in perfection; 
the original plates are all retouched, and 
greatly injured. 


SWANEVELT 
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*SwANEVELT painted | landſcape at 
Rome; where he obtained the name of. 
the hermit, from his ſolitaty walks among 
the ruins of Tivolr, and FxRSSATI. He 
etched in the manner of WATERTO; 
but with leſs freedom. His trees, in 
particular, will bear no oompariſon with 
thoſe of that maſter. But if he fell ſhort 
of WarTERLo in the freedom of executi- 
- on, he went greatly beyond him in the 
_ dignity of deſign. WATERLO ſaw na- 
ture with a Dutchman's eye. If we ex- 
cept two or three of his pieces, he ne- 
ver went beyond the plain ſimplicity of 
a Flemiſh landſcape. Swaneverr's ideas 
were of a nobler caſt. SwanevLET had 
trodden claſſic ground; and had warm- 
ed his imagination with the grandeur 
and variety of Italian views, every where 
ornamented with the ſplendid ruins of 
+3 Roman 
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Roman architecture. His etntipoſitidie* 
is often good; and his lights judiciouſſy 
ſpread. In his execution, we plainly diſ- 
cover two manners: whether a number 
of his plates have been retouched by 
ſome judicious hand; or whether he 

himſelf altered his manner in the diffe- 
rent * his life.. 


Nr Rouss kau, the diſciple of 
SwANEVELT, was a French proteſtant; 
and fled into En gland from the perſecu- 
tion of Lewis XIV. Here he was pa- 
tronized by the duke of MoxrAduR; 
whoſe palace, now the Britiſh Muſeum, 
he contributed-to adorn with his paint- 
ings; ſome of which are- good. The 
few etchings he hath left are beautiful, 
He.. underſtood compoſition, and the 
diſtribution of light; and there i is a fine 

taſte 
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taſte in his landſcapes ; if we except pers! 
haps only that his horizon is often taken 
too high. Neither can his perſpective, 


at all times, bear a critical examinati- 


on; and what is worſe, it is often pe- 
dantically introduced. His figures are 
good in themſelves, and generally well 
placed, —His manner is rather dry and 
| formal. —RovssEav, it may be added, 
was an excellent man. Having eſcaped 
the rage of perſecution himſelf, he made 
it his ſtudy to leſſen the ſufferings of his 
diſtreſſed brethren ; by diſtributing a- 
mong them the greateſt part of his gains. 
Such an anecdote, in the life of a pains 
ter, ſhould not be omitted, even in ſo 
ſhort a review as this. 


We now and then meet with an etch- 


ing by RuysbaLz ; but I never ſaw any, 
that was not exceedingly ſlight, 


J. LurMa 


+ 

J. LurTMa hath etched a few ſmall 
landſcapes in a maſterly manner; which | 

diſcover ſome {kill in compoſition, and 

the management of light, 


ISRAEL SYLVESTRE has given US 
ſmall views (ſome indeed of a larger 
ſize) of moſt of the capital ruins, 
churches, bridges and caſtles, in France 
and Italy, They are exceedingly neat, 
and touched with great ſpirit. This 
maſter can give beauty even to the out- 
Aines of a modern building; and what 
is more, he gives it without injuring the 
truth: infomuch that I have ſeen a gen- 
tleman juſt come from his travels, pick 
out many of SYLVESTRE'S views, one by 
one, (tho he had never ſeen them before) 
merely from his acquaintance with the 
buildings, To his praiſe it may be far- 


ther 
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ther added, that in general he forms his. 
view into an agreeable whole; and if 
his light is not always well diſtribut-- 
ed, there are ſo many beauties in his. | 
execution, that the eye cannot find 

fault, His works are very numerous, 
and few of them are bad. In trees he 
excels leaſt. 


The etchings of CLAUDE LorraAiN 
are below his character. His execution 
is bad: there is a dirtineſs in it, which 
is diſguſting: his trees are heavy; his 
lights ſeldom well-maſſed; and his diſ- 
tances only ſometimes obſerved. —— 
The truth is, CLavpz's talents lay upon 
his pallet; and he could do nothing 

without it. — His Via ſacra is one of 
his beſt prints. The trees and ruins on 

the left, are beautifully touched; and 
Er — the 
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te whole (tho a formal whole) would 
have been pleaſing, if the fore ground ; 


tad been in ſhadow, 
_  PERELLE has great merit. His fan- 
<y is fruitful; and ſupplies him with a 
richneſs, and variety in his views, which 
nature ſeldom exhibits. It is indeed 
too exuberant; for he often confounds 
the eye with too great a luxuriancy. 
His manner is his own; and it is hard to 
ſay, whether it excels moſt in richneſs, 
ſtrength, elegance, or freedom. His 
trees are particularly beautiful; the foli- 
age is looſe, and the ramification eaſy. 
And yet it muſt be confeſſed, that Pz- 
RELLE is rather a manneriſt, than a co- 
Pier of nature. His views are all ideal; 
his trees are * one family; and his light, : 


Tho, e well diſtributed, is ſome- 
times 
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times affected: it is introduced as "ws 
ſpot; and is not properly melted into 
the neighbouring ſhade by a middte 
.tint, Catching lights, uſed ſparingly, 
are beautiful: PzzELLE affects them. 
Theſe remarks are made principally on 
the, works of old PERELLE: For there 
were three engravers of this name; the 
grand- father, the father, and the ſon. 
They all engraved in the ſame ſtyle; but 
the juniors, inſtead of improving the 
family taſte, degenerated. The grand- 
father is the beſt, and the grandſon 'the 


worſt. 


VAN DER CABEL ſeems to have Been = 
careleſs artiſt; and diſcovers great flo- 
venlineſs in many of his works: but in 
thoſe which he has ſtudied, and care- 
- fully executed, there is great beauty. 


P rr 2 
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His manner is looſe and maſterly. It 


wants effect; but abounds in freedom. 
His trees are often particularly well ma- 
naged; and his ſmall pieces, in general, 


are the beſt of Ki works. | 


In WerxoTTER we ſee great neatneſs, 


"and high finiſhing; but often at the 


expence of ſpirit and effect. He ſeems 
to have underſtood beſt the manage- 
ment of trees; to which he always gives 


a beautiful looſeneſs. There is great 
effect in a ſmall moon- light by this maſ- 
ter: the whole is in dark ſhade, except 


three figures on the fore- ground. 


Ovenzeos etched a book of Roman 


ruins; which are in general good. They 
are pretty large, and highly finiſhed. 


His manner is free, his light often well 
| diſtributed, 


[ a9] 
diſtributed, and his- ng . 
able. 


 GenoEL's landſcapes are rather free 
ſketches, than finiſhed prints. In that 
light they are beautiful. No effect is 
aimed at: but the free manner in which 

they are touched, IS pleaſing; and the 

compoſition is in general good, tho o- 
ten crowded, : 


Born's taſte in landſcape is elegant. 
His ideas are grand; his compoſition 
beautiful; and his execution rich and 
maſterly in a high degree. His light 
is not always well diſtributed ; but his- 
figures are excellent. We regret that 
uwe have not more of his works; for they 
are certainly, upon the whole, among, : 
the beſt landſcapes we have. 


Marco 
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MAR co Ricer's work s, which are nu — 


merous, have little merit. His human 
figures indeed are good, and his trees 


tolerable; but he produces no effect, 
his manner is diſguſting, his cattle ill- 
drawn, and his diſtances ill-preſerved. 


I Vñae's landſcapes are highly fi- 
niſhed : they are engraved with great 


ſoftneſs, elegance, and ſpirit. The keep- 
ing of this maſter is particularly well 


obſerved. His ſubjects too are well- 
choſen; and his prints indeed, in ge- 
neral, make beautiful furniture. 


Zuixco engraves in a manner very 


like Le Vzav; but not quite ſo ele- 


gant)y.. 


 » ZEEMAN 


1 [ _ 1 ; 1 b F 
Zern was a Dutch painter; and 
excelled in ſea- coaſts, beaches, and diſ- 
tant land; which he commonly adorned 
with kiffs, and fiſning-boats. His exe- 
cution is neat, and his diſtances well 
kept: but he knows nothing of the diſ- 
tribution of light. His figures too are 
good, and his ſkiffs admirable, 5 In his 
ſea-pieces he introduces larger veſſels; 
but his prints in this ſtyle are common- 
ly awkward, and cuagreeadie. = 
VANDIEST left behind him a few 
rough ſketches, which are executed with 
great freedom. 


Gourxy very happily caught the man- 
ner of SALVATOR; and in ſome things 
excelled him. There is a richneſs in 


his execution, and a ſpirit in his trees, 
| M which 


| 
| 


= 
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which SaLvaToR wants. But his fi- 
gures are bad. Very groſs inſtances, 
not only of indelicacy of out- line, but 


even of bad drawing, may be found in 


his print of Poxsenna, and in that of 


Diana. Landſcape is his fort; and his 


| beſt prints are thoſe, which go under 


the titles of the Latrones, the Augurs, 


43 2 obit, Hegar, and its companion. | 


 Piranes1 has given us a larger col- 


lection of Roman antiquities, than any. 


other maſter ; and has added to his ru- 
ins a great variety of modern buildings. 
The critics ſay, he has truſted too much 


to his eye; and that his proportions and 


perſpective are often faulty. He ſeems 
to be a rapid genius; and we are told, 


the drawings, which he takes upon the 
pot, are as flight and rough as poſſible: 


the 


T M7 7F 
the reſt he makes out by memory and 
invention. From ſo voluminous an ar- 
tiſt, indeed we cannot expect much cor- 


rectneſs: his works complete, ſell at 
| leaſt for fifty pounds. But the great 


excellence of this artiſt lies in execution; 

.of which he 1s a conſummate maſter, 

His ſtroke is firm, free, and bold, be- 
yound expreſſion; and his manner admi- 
rably culculated to produce a grand, 
and rich effect. But the effects he pro- 
duces are rarely ſeen, except in ſingle 
objects. A defaced capital, a ruined 
wall, or broken fluting, he touches with 
great ſoftneſs, and ſpirit. He expreſſes 
even the ſtains of weather- beaten mare 


ble: and thoſe of his prints, in which he 


has an opportunity of diſplaying expreſ- 
ſion in this way, are generally the beſt, 
His ſtroke has much the appearance of 

> Rp Ma -: etching; 


| 
| 
| 
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etching; but I have been informed that 
it is chiefly engraved, and that he makes 
great uſe of the dry needle. —His faults 
are many. His horizon is often taken 
too high; his views are frequently ill- 
choſen; his objects crowded; and his 
forms ill- ſnaped. Of the diſtribution . 
light he has little knowledge. Now and 
then we meet with an effect of it; which 
makes us only lament, that in ſuch maſ- | 
terly performances it is found ſo ſeldom. 
His figures are bad: they are ill-drawn, 

and the drapery hangs in tatters. It is 
the more unhappy, as his prints are po- 
pulous. His trees are in a paltry ſtyle; 
and his ſkies hard, and frittered. 


Our celebrated countryman Hoc AR TH 
cannot properly be omitted in a cata- 
logue of engravers; and yet he ranks 


— m 
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in none of the foregoing claſſes. With 


this apology I ſhall introduce him here. 


The works of this maſter abound in 
true humour; and ſatire, 'which 1s gene- 
rally well directed: they are admirable 


moral leſſons, and afford a fund of enter- 


tainment ſuited to every taſte: a cir- 
cumſtanee, which ſhews them to be juſt 
copies of nature. We may conſider 
them too as valuable repoſitories of the 


manners, cuſtoms, and dreſſes of the 


3 5 
preſent age. What amuſement would 


a collection of this kind afford, drawn | 


from every period of the hiſtory of Bri- 
tain ?—How far the works of HocarTa 
will bear a critical examination, may be 
the fubject of a little more enquiry. 

In deſign HocarTH was ſeldom It 2 


loſs. His invention was fertile; and 


his judgment accurate, An improper. 
incident 


* 
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incident is rarely Abs f 4 proper c 
one rarely omitted. No one could tell 
a ſtory better; or make it, in all its cir- 
cumſtances, more intelligible. His ge- 
nius, however, it muſt be owned, was 
ſuited only to lo, or familiar ſubjects. 


| It never ſoared above common life : to 
ſubjects naturally ſublime; or which 
from antiquity, or other accidents bor- 
rowed dignity, he could not riſe. 
In compoſition we ſee little in him to 
| admire. In many of his prints, the de- 
ficiency 1s fo great, as plainly ro imply 
a want of all principle; which makes us 
ready to believe, that when we do meet 
with a beautiful group, it is the effect 
of chance. Jn one of his minor works, 
the idle prentice, we ſeldom ſee a crowd 
more beautifully managed, than in the 
laſt print. If the ſheriff's officers had 
1 us 1 not 


(: 1267, ]: 

not been placed in a line, and had been, 

brought a little lower in the picture, ſg 
as to have formed a pyramid with the 
cart, the compoſition had been unex-. 
ceptionable: and yet the firſt print of 
this work is ſo ſtriking an inſtance of. 
diſagreeable compoſition, that it is 
amazing, how an artiſt, who had any 
idea of beautiful forms, could ſuffer lo 
unmaſterly a performance to leave his 
hands. 

Of the di IBribution of light Hocakrn 
had as little knowledge as of compoſitions | 
In ſome of his pieces we ſee a good ef- 
fect; as in the execution juſt mentioned: 
in which, if the figures, at the right and 
left corners, had been kept down a little, 
the light would have been beautifully 
diſtributed on the fore-ground, and a 
fine ſecondary light ſpread over part of 

=. 


che crowd: but at the ſame time there-is 
15 obvious a deficiency in point of effect, 
in moſt of his prints, that it is very evi- 
dent he had no principle. 
Neither was HocaRTH a maſter in- 
drawing. Of the muſcles and anatomy 
of the head and hands he had- perfect 
knowledge; but his trunks are often 
badly moulded, and his limbs ill ſet on. 
1 tax him with plain bad drawing; I 
ſpeak not of the niceties of anatomy, 
and elegance of out- line: of theſe in- 
deed he knew nothing; nor were they 
of uſe in that mode of deſign which he 
cultivated: and yet his figures, upon 
the whole, are inſpired with ſo much 
life, and meaning; that the eye is kept gl 
in good humour, in ſpite of its inclina- 


tion to find fault. i514 


I D 

_ © The author of the Analyſis of Beuuiyi 
it might be ſuppoſed, would have given 
us more inſtances of grace; than we find. 
in the works of HagarTH; which ſhews 
ſtrongly that theory and practice are nor 
always united. Many opportunities his 
fubjects naturally afford of introducing 


ghraceful attitudes; and yet we have very 


few-examples of them. With inſtances 
of p;Fureſque graze his works abound. 
Of his expreſſion, in which the force of 
his genius lay, we cannot ſpeak in terms 
too high. In every mode of it he was 
truly excellent; The paſſions he tho- 
roughly underſtood; and all the effects 
which they produce in every part of the 
human frame: he had the happy art 
alſo of conveying his ideas with the ſame 
preciſion, with which he . conceived 
them, —He:was excellent too in expreſſ- 
| ing. 
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ing any humorous oddity, which we oftefi : 
| ſee ſtamped upon the human face. All 
his heads are caſt in the very mould of 


nature, Hence that endleſs yariety, 


which is diſplayed through his works: 


and hence it is, that the difference ariſes 


between His heads, and the affected ca- 
ricaturas of boſe maſters, who have ſome. 
times amuſed themſelves with patching 


together an aſſemblage of features front 
their own ideas. Such are SPANIOLET' 83 


which, tho admirably executed, appear 


plainly to have no archetypes in nature. 
Hod ARTRH's, on the other hand, are col- 
lections of natural curioſities. The Ox- 


Ford. beads, the pbyſician's- arms, and ſome 
ol his other pieces, are expreſly of this 
humourous kind. They are truly co- 
mic; tho ill- natured effuſions of mirth; 
more entertaining than SPANIOLET'S, as 


they 


4 3 
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they are pure nature; but leſs innocenty 
as they contain ill- directed ridicule. 


But the ſpecies of expreſſion, in which 
this maſter perhaps moſt excels, is that 
happy art of catching thoſe peculiarities 
of air, and geſture, which the ridiculous 
part of every profeſſion contract; and 
which, for that reaſon, become characte- 
riſtic of the whole. His counſellors, 
his undertakers, his lawyers, his u a 
are all conſpicuous at ſight. In a word, 
almoſt every profeſſion may ſee in his 
works, that particular ſpecies of affecta- 
tion, which they ſhould moſt endeavour 
to avoid, We 
The execution of this mites is welt 
ſuited to his ſubjects, and manner oF 
treating them. He etches with great 
ſpirit; and never gives one unneceſſary 
ſtroke, For myſelf, I greatly more va- 
f lue 


„ 
Me the Works of his own needle, than 
thoſe high-finiſhed prints, on which he 
employed other engravers. For as the 
production of an effect is not his talent; 
and as this is the chief excellence of 
bigh-finiſhing ; his own rough manner is 
certainly preferable; in which we have 
moſt of the force, and ſpirit of his ex- 
preſſion. The manner in none of his 
works pleaſes me ſo well, as in a ſmall 
print of a corner of a play-houſe. There 
is more ſpirit in a work of this kind, 
ſtruck off at once, warm fronr 'the ima- 
gination, than in all the cold correct- 
neſs of an elaborate engraving, If all 
his works had been executed in this 
ſtyle, with a few improvements in the 
compoſition, and the management of 
light, they would certainly have been a 


much more valuable collection of prints 
than 
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chan they are. T Ky Rake's progres and 
ſome of his other works, are both etched 
and engraved by himſelf: they are well 
done; but it is plain he meant them as 


furniture, As works deſigned fora cri- 


' tick's eye, they would certainly have 
been better without the engraving ; ex- 
cept a few touches in a very few places, 


The want of effect too would have been 
leſs conſpicuous, which in his higheſt-fi» 
niſhed prints 1s diſagreeably ſtriking. 
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CHAPTER lv. 


Remarks on 4 few particular Prints, in the 
E ſeveral kinds of compoſition; with a view 
to illuftrate. the obſervations, that * 

Pee made above. 


Tre RESURRECTION QF LAZARUS ; BY 
 BLOEMART, 


ITH regard to de/jen, this print 
has great merit, The point of 
time is very judiciouſly choſen. It is a 
point between the firſt command, La- 
aarus come forth; and the ſecond, Looſe 
N — = 
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| Sim, and let him ga. The aſtoniſhment 
of the two ſiſters is now over. The 
predominant paſſion is gratitude ; which 
18 diſcovering itſelf in praiſe. One of 
the attendants is telling the yet ſtupi- 
fied man, That is your ſiſter,” Him 
ſelf, collecting his ſcattered ideas, di- 
refs his gratitude to Chriſt. Jeſus di- 
rects it to heaven. So far the deſign is 
good. But what are thoſe idle figures 
on the right hand, and on the left? 
ſome of them ſeem no way concerned 
in the action. Two of the principal are 
introduced as grave-diggers; but even 
in that capacity they were unwanted; 
for 7he place, we are told, was 4 tave, 
aud a tone lay upon it. When a 
Painter is employed on a barren ſub- 
ect, he muſt make up his groups as ne 


is able; but there is no barrenneſs here: 
e the 


% 
the artiſt might, with propriety, have 
5 introduced, in the room of the graves" 
_ diggers, ſome of the Phariſaical party 
maligning the action. Such, we are 
told, were on the ſpot; and, as they are 
figures of conſequence in the ſtory, they 
ought not to have been ſhoved back, as 
they are, among the e of the 
piece. 

The compoſition is almoſt faultleſss 
The principal group is finely diſpoſed, 


It opens in a beautiful manner, and diſ- 


covers every part. It is equally. beau- 


tiful, when conſidered in combination 
with the figures on the left hand. | 
The Jight is but ill-diſtributed, | tho 

; the figures are diſpoſed to receive the 
moſt beautiful effect of it. The whole 
is one glare. It had been better, if all 
the figures on the elevated ground, on 
. | WE the 


N 

we right, had been in ſtrong fhadow; a 
The extended arm, the head and ſhoul- 
der of the grave- digger, might have re- 
ceived catching lights. A little more 
light might have been thrown upon the 
principal figure; and a little Jeſs upon 
the figure kneeling. The remaining fi- 
gures, on the left, ſhould have been 
kept down. Thus the light would have 
centered ſtrongly upon the capital group. 
and would have faded gradually away. 
The ſingle figures are in general 
good. The principal one indeed is not 
ſo capital as might be wiſhed. The 
character is not quite pleaſing; the 
right arm is aukwardly introduced, if 
not ill- drawn; and the whole diſagreea- 
bly incumbered with drapery. Lazarus 
is very fine: the drawing, the expreſ- 
bon, and grace of the figure are all 
good. 
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good. The figure kneeling contraſts 
with the group.—The grave-diggers are 
both admirable. It is a pity, they 
ſhould be incumbrances only. 

The drawing is good; yet there ſeems 
to be ſomething amiſs in the pectoral 
muſcles of the grave- digger on the right. 
The hands too, in general, of all the 
figures, are conſtrained and aukward. 
Few of them are in natural action. 

The manner, which is mere ingraving, 
without any etching, is ſtrong, diſtinct, 5 
and expreſſive. ; 


3 
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THE DEATH or PoOLYCRATES; BY: | 
| SALVATOR Rosa. 2 
The /ory is well told: every part is 
fully engaged in the ſubject, and pro- 
perly ſubordinate to u 
The diſpefition is agreeable... The 
contrivance of the groups, falling one 
into another, is very pleaſing: and yet 
the form would have been more beauti- 
ful, if a ladder with a figure upon it, 
a piece of looſe drapery, a ſtandard, or 
ſome other object, had been placed on 
the left ſide of the croſs, to have filled 
up that formal vacancy, in the ſhape of a 
right-angle, and to have made the pyra- 
mid more complete. The groups them- 
ſelves are ſimple and elegant. The 
. 1 three 


bed 
1 
three figures on horſeback indeed are 
bad. A line of heads is always un- 
pleaſing. 
We have no Grength of 3 The 
whole is too much one ſurface; which 
might have been prevented by a little 
more force on the fore- ground, and a 
Alighter ſky. 27 
The ligbt is diſtributed without any 
Judgment. It might perhaps have been 
improved, if the group of the ſoldier 
reſting upon his ſhield, had been in ſha- 
dow; with a few catching lights. This 
| ſhadow, paſſing through the label, 
Might have extended over great part of 
the fore-ground above it: by which we 
ſhould have had a body of ſhadow to 
balance the light of the centre-group. 
The lower figures of the equeſtrian- 
Soup might have receivod a middle 
; tint». 
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tint, with a few ſtrong touches; the up» 
Per figures might have caught the light, | 
to detach them from the ground.— 
There are ſome lights too in the ſky, 
which would be better removed. 

With regard to the figures taken ſe- 
parately, they are almoſt unexception- 
ably good. You will ſeldom indeed ſee 
ſo many good figures in any collection 
of ſuch a number. The young ſoldier 
leaning over his ſhield; the other fi- 
gures of that group; the ſoldier point- 
ing, in the middle of the picture; and 
the figure behind him ſpreading his 
hands, are all in the higheſt degree ele- 
gant, and graceful. The diſtant figures 
too are beautiful. The expreſſion, in 
the whole body of the ſpectators, is very 
ſtriking. Some are more, and ſome 
leſs affected; but y one in a de- 

gree. 
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Bree. — All the figures, 18 0 are 
ast Huld Pol ycarEs hangs un- 
gracefully upon his croſs : his body 1s 
- compoſed of parallel lines, and right 
angles. His face is ſtrongly marked with 
agony: but his legs are diſproportioned 
to his body. — The three lower figures 


of the equeſtrian- group have little beau- 


ty. 
that neareſt the croſs, is formal and diſ- 


One of the equeſtrian figures alſo, | 


_ guſting: and as to a horſe, SALVATOR 


- 
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ſeems not to have had the leaſt idea of 

the proportion and anatomy of that ani- 
| mal,—Indeed the ble of this corner of 
the print is bad; and I know not, whe- 
ther the compoſition would not be im- 

proved by the removal of it. | 


— — 
* 


The rock 
at the 


The ſcenery is inimitable. 


broken, and covered with ſhrubs 
top; and afterwards ſpreading i into one 
grand, 
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grand, and ſimple ſhade, is in itſelf a 
pleaſing object; and affords an excel- 
lent back- ground to the figures. 
The execution of this print is equal to 
that of any of SALVATOR'S works, 


'T 
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THE TRIUMPH OF SILENUS; BY 
N PETER T ESTA. 


P. TxsTa ſeems, in this elegant and 
maſterly performance, as far as his ſu- 


blime ideas can be comprehended, to 


have intended a ſatire on drunkenneſs. 
The deſign is perfect. Silenus is 


| Introduced in the middle of the piece, 
holding an ivy-crowny and ſupported 


by his train, in all the pomp of un- 


wieldy majeſty. Before him dance a 


band of bacchanalian rioters; ſome of 
them, as deſcribed by the poets, 


inter pocula læti, 


Mollibus in pratis, unctos ſaliere per utres. 


Intemperance, Debauchery, and unna- 
tural Luſts complete the immoral feſti- 


val. 
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val. In the offſlcip riſes the temple of 
Priapus; and hard- by a mountain, dedi- 
cated to-lewdneſs, nymphs and fatyrs,— 
In the heavens are repreſented the Moon 
and Stars puſhing back the Sun: imply- 
ing, that ſuch revels, as are here de- 
ſcribed, dreaded the approach of day. 

The difpo/etion has leſs merit; yet is 
not unpleaſing. The group, on the 
right of SILENUs,' and the _/everal parts 
_ oof it, are happily diſpoſed. The group 
of dancers, on the other ſide, is crowd- 
ed, and ill-ſhaped. The diſpoſition 
might, perhaps, have had a better effect, 
if an elegant canopy had been held over 
SILENUS; which would have been no 
improper appendage; and, by forming 
the apex of a pyramid over the principal 
figure, would have given more variety 


and beauty to the whole. : 
The 


te 
The ligbt, with regard to particular 
figures, is very beautiful. But ſuch a 
light, at beſt, gives you only the idea 
of à picture examined by a candle. 
Every figure, as you hold the candle to 
it, appears well lighted; but inſtead of 
an ect of light, you have only a ſuc- 
ceſſion of /pots. Indeed the light is not 
only ill, but abſurdly diſtributed. The 
upper part is enlightened by one ſun, 
and the lower part by another; the di- 
rection of the light being different in 
each. Should we endeavour to amend 
it, it might be better perhaps to leave 
out the Sun; and to repreſent him, by 
his ſymbols, as approaching only. The 
ſky- figures would of courſe receive 
catching lights, and might be left near- 
ly as they are. The figure of Rain un- 
der. the. Moon ſhould be in ſhadow. 
The 
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The bear too, and the lion's head 
| mould be kept _ down. Thus there 


would be nothing glaring in the celeſ- 
tial figures. SIL Ex us, and his train, 
might be enlightened by a very ſtrong 
rorch-light, carried by the dancing fi- 
gures. The light would then fall near- 


Iy as it does, upon the principal group. 
Ihe other figures ſhould be brought down 
to a middle tint. This kind of light 
would naturally produce a gloom in the 
back - ground, which would have a good 


effect. 2815 

Mich regard to the figures taken ſe- 
| parately, they are conceived with ſuch 
claſſical purity, and ſimplicity of taſte; 


jo elegant in the drawing, and ſo grace- 


ful in every attitude; that if I were ob- 


liged to fix. upon any print, as an exam- 
Oe. of all the beauties which ſingle 
figures 


#9 1. 
figures are capable of receiving, ſhoüld 
almoſt be e to u e 
to this. | 


The moſt triking ifſtances of fine 


df tting are ſeen in the principal figure; 
in the legs of the figure that ſupports 
bim; and in thoſe of the figure dancing 
with the pipes; in the man and woman 
behind the centaur; in the figure in 


the clouds, with his right hand over his 


knee; in the Apollo; and particularly 


in that bold fore- ſhortened figure of the 


ſign Capricorn. 


Inſtances of expreſi on we have in the : 
unweildineſs of SILENUS. He appears 


ſo dead a weight,. ſo totally unelaſtic, 
that every part of him, which is not 


ſupported, ſinks with its own gravity. 


The ſenſibility too with which his bloat- 
bas Bens like a quagmire, feels every 


touch, 
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ground. 


%% 
touch, is ſtrongly expreſſed in his coun- 


tenance. The figure, which ſupports 


him, : expreſſes in every muſcle the la- 


bour of the action. The dancing figures 
are all ſtrongly characterized. The 
Puſhing figures alſo in the ſky are 
marked with great expreſſion; and a- 
bove all the threatening Capricorn, who 


is repreſented in the act of drawing a bo 

With regard to grace, every figur 
at leaſt every capital one, is agreeab 
if we except only that figure, which 
lies kicking its legs upon the ground. 
But we have the ſtrongeſt inſtances of 


grace in the figure dancing with the 


pipes; in the man and woman behind 
the centaur, (who, it is not improba- 
ble, might be deſigned for Bacenos and 
ARIADNE ;) and i in the boy lying on the 


With | 


Wich regard to execution, we rarely 
fee an inſtance of it in greater perfec- 
tion. Every head, every muſcle; and 
every extremity is touched with infinite 


; ſpirit, The very appendages are fine; 
and the ſtone- pines, which adorn the 
back- ground, are marked with ſuch taſte 
and preciſion, as if landſcape had been 
this artiſt's only ſtudy, 
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SMITH'S PORTRAIT OF | THE DUKE or 
SCHOMBERG 5 FROM KNELLER.,, 


$4 PINTS Q. LEW Þ» 44: 32 $6.5 Gn: © 2 128 061 
EKxETLER, even when he laid himſelf 
out to excel, was often but a tawdry 
painter. His equeſtrian portrait of 


king WILLIAM, at Hampton-ecourt, is 5 


a very unmaſterly performance: the 
compoſition 1s. bad; the colouring gau- 


dy; the whole is void of effect, and 
there is ſcarce a good figure in the 
piece. — The compoſition before us is 
more pleaſing, tho' the effect is little 
better. An equeſtrian figure, at beſt, 
is an awkward ſubject. The legs of a 
horſe are great encumbrances in group- 
ing. VAN DT EE, indeed, has managed 


king CrarLEs the Firſt, on horſe- back, 


97 | with 


J, 


[ 193 3 


with great judgment: and RUBENS too, 


at Hampton- court, has made a noble 


picture of the duke of Arva; tho his 


horſe is ill drawn. In the print be- | 


fore us the figure ſits with grace and 
dignity; but the horſe is no Bucepha- 


lus: its character is only that of a ma- 
naged pad. The buſh, growing by the 


duke's truncheon, is a trifling circum- 
ſtance; and helps to break, into more 
parts, a compoſition already too much 


broken. — The execution is throughout | 


excellent; and tho the parts are rather 


too ſmall for mezzotinto, yet SM ITH has 


given them all their force, 


O PerRER's 


. „„ — — — IN 
> — — > > " . 


PzTHER'S MEZZOTINTO OF REMBRANDT'S: 


EE as RABBI 161)! 2 11697 
Sn 50 1 JIE \ ©} 1 tf 


The character is that of 158 558 
haughty man, big with the idea of his 
own importance. e rabbi is proba- 
| bly fictitious ; but the charaFer was cer- 
tainly taken from nature. There is 
great dignity in it; which in a work of 
REM BRAND T's is the more extraordina- 
ry. Ihe full expreſſion of it is given 
us in the print. The unelaſtic heavi- 
neſs of age, which is ſo well deforibed 
in the original, is as well preſerved in 
the copy. The three equidiſtant lights 
on the head, on the ornament, and on 


the hands, are diſagreeable: in the print | 
35 they 


[ 195 J 

they could not be removed ; but it 
might have been judicious to have kept 
down the two latter a little more. f 
With regard to the execution, every 
part is ſcraped with the utmoſt ſoftneſs, 
and delicacy. The muſcles are round 
and plump; and the inſertions of them, 
which in an old face are very apparent, 
are well expreſſed. Such a variety of 
middle tints, and melting lights, were 
difficult to manage; and yet they are 
managed with great tenderneſs. The 
looſeneſs of the beard is maſterly. The 
hands are exactly thoſe of a fat old man. 
The ſtern eyes are full of life; and the 
noſe and mouth are admirably touched. 
The ſeparation of the lips in ſome parts, 
and adheſion in others, are characteriſtic 
ſtrokes; and happily preſerved. The 
* and lightneſs of the turban are ve- 
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ry elegant. The robe, about the ſhoul-- 
der, is unintelligible, and ill managed: 


but this was the painter's fault. — In 


a word, when we examine this very 


beautiful mezzotinto, we muſt acknow- 


ledge, that no engraving can equal it 
in ſoftneſs, and. delicacy. 


Howpivs's 


A »97 J 


x 
© "HawDrvs's HUNTED WOLF. 


The compoſition, in this little print, 
is good; and yet there is too much ſi- 
militude, in the direction of the bodies 
of the ſeveral animals. The group alſo 
is too much broken, and wants ſolidity. 
The horizon is taken too high; unlefs 
the dimenſions. of: -the, print had been 
higher. The riſing ground, above the 
wolf's head, had been offſkip enough: 
and yet the rock, which riſes higher, is 
ſo beautifully touched; that it would 
be a pity to remove it.— The light is 
diſtributed without any judgment. It 
might have been improved, if all the 
interſtices among the legs, and heads of 
abe e had been * down; and the 
ſhadow 
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Sale made. very firong under the 
_ fawn, and the wounded dog. This 
would have given a bold relief to the fi- 


gures; and might, without any other 


alteration, have produced a good effect. 


he drawing is not faultleſs. The g 


legs and body of the wounded dog are 


inaccurate : nor does the attacking dog 


ſtand firm upon his right leg. —With 


regard' to expreſſion, Hownpivs has ex- 
erted his full force. The expreſſion, 
both of the wounded dog, and of the 
wolf, is admirable: but the expreſſion 
of the attacking dog is a moſt bold and 


maſterly copy from nature. His atti- 


tude ſhews every nerve convulſed; and 
his head is a maſterpiece of animal 
fury, —We ſhould add, that the ſlaugh- 


tered animal is ſo ill-charaQerized, 


that we fcarce know what it is.— 
The 


[99] 
The execution is equal to the expreſſion; 
1 is neat, and highly finiſhed ; but diſ- 
covers in every touch the ſpirit of a 
maſter, | 
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The defirn, tho humble, is beauti- 
ful. The two dogs repoſing at noon, 
after the labour of the morning, the 
implements of fowling, the kirious 1 5 
_ hedge, and the loop- holes through it, 
all correſpond; and agreeably tell the 
little hiſtory of the day. The compo- 
ition is beautiful; tho it might have 
been improved; if another dog, or ſome- 
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thing equivalent, had been introduced 

in the vacancy at the left corner, This 

would have given the group of dogs a 
better form. The nets, and fowling- 
pieces are judiciouſly added; and make 

an agreeable 9 with the dogs. The 
hedge 


C 20r 1 

hedge alſo adds another pyramidal formz 
| which would have been more pleaſing 
if the left corner of che reeds had been 
a little higher. — The light is well diſtri- 
buted; only there is too much of it. 
The farther dog might have been taten 
dotun a little; and the hinder parts of 
the nearer.— The drawing and expręſ- 
ſion are pure nature; and the execution 


elegant and maſterly. 


WäAxTERLO's 


r 


A R 10's: 1 en "THE 


54 The . 1 mean, is an WN 
- of the largeſt ſize, which this maſter e- 
ver uſed; near twelve inches in height, 
by ten. On the near ground ſtands an 
ak, which forms a diagonal through 
the print. The ſecond diſtance is com- 
| poſed of a riſing ground, connected with 
a rock, which i is covered with Thrubs. 
The oak, and the ſhrubs make a viſta, 
through which you have an extenſive view 
into the country. The figures, which 
conſiſt of an angel, Tobias, and a dog, 
are deſcending an hill, which forms the 
1 | ſecond diſtance. The print, with this 
| | = deſcription, cannot be miſtaken Ehe 
4 compoſition is very pleaſing, The trees, 
| 


JL 203 1 
on the fore- ground, ſpreading over the 
top of the print, and ſloping to a point 
at the bottom, give the beautiful form 
of an inverted pyramid; which, in trees 
eſpecially, has often a fine effect. To 
this form the inclined plane, on which 
the figures ſtand, and which is beauti- 
fully broken, is a good contraſt. The 
rock approaches to a perpendicular, and 
the diſtance to an horizontal line. All 
together make ſuch a combination of 
beautiful and contraſting lines, that 
the whole is very pleaſing, If I ſhould 
find fault with any thing, it is the regu- 
larity of the rocks. There is no variety 
in parallels; and it had been very eaſy 
to have broken them. The keeping 
is well preſerved. The ſecond and third 
diſtances are both judiciouſly managed. 
The light is well diſpoſed. To pre- 
| vent 


L447 
vent heavineſs, it is introduced upon the 
tree, both at the top and at the bottom; 
but it is properly æept down. A maſs 
of ſhade ſucceeds upon the ground of 
the ſecond diſtance; and is continued 
upon the water. The light breaks, in 
a blaze, upon the bottom of the rock, 
and maſſes the 2uhνο. The trees, ſhrubs, 
and upper part of the rock are happily 
thrown into a middle tint. Perhaps the 
effect of the diſtant country might have 
been better, if all the lights upon it 
had been kept down, except one eaſy 
catching light upon the town, and the 
riſing ground on which it ſtands.—The 
execution is exceedingly beautiful. No 
artiſt had a happier manner of .expreſ- 
{ing trees than WATERLO; and the tree 
before us is one of his capital works. 
The ſhape of it we have already criti- 


21 ciſed. 
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ciſed. The bole and ramification are 
as beautiful as the ſnape. The foliage 
is a maſterpiece. Such a union of 
ſtrength, and lightneſs is rarely found. 
The extremities are touched with great 
tenderneſs; the ſtrong maſſes of light 
are relieved with ſhadows equally 
ſtrong; and yet eaſe, and ſoftneſs are 
| preſerved, The fore- ground is high- 
ly enriched; and indeed the whole: 
print, and every part of it, is full W | 
art, and full of nature, 
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Tre) DELUGE +1 T 1 COEVERDEN;:| BY 
23 ROMAN LE HOOCH S. 
811 70 4 0 991015 #15 } men. 90607 
This is an hiſtorical landſcape, a ſtyle 
very different from that of the laſt, 
WaTERLO had nothing in view, but to 
form an agreeable picture. He had all 
nature before him; through which his 


| imagination might range. Thefigures, 
which he introduced, unconnected with 
his ſubject, ſerve only to embelliſh it. 
Any other figures would have anſwered 
his deſign as well. But LE Hooert 
was confined within narrower lines. He 
Had a country to deſcribe, and a:fory. to 
tell. The ccuntry is the environs of 
Coeverden, a Dutch town, with a view 
of that immenſe bank, which the biſhop 
- 26 Sf | i of 
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of Munſter, in the year 1673, threw 
up, and fortified at a vaſt expence, to 
lay the town under water. The /ftoryy 
is the ruin of that bank; which was 
broken through in three places, by: the 
violence of a. ſtorm. The ſubject was 
great and difficult; and yet the artiſt 
has acquitted himſelf in a maſterly man- 
ner. The town of Coeverden. fills: the 
diſtant view. The country is ſpread 
with a deluge; the ſley with a tempeſt-; 
and the breaches in the bank appear in 
all their horror. — The compoſilion, in the 
diſtant and middle parts, is' as pleaſing 
as ſuch an extenſive ſubject can be. An 
elevated horizon, which is always dif- 
guſting, was neceſſary here to give a 

diſtinct view of the whole. The ligb: 
too is thrown over the diſfant parts. in 
| good maſſes. — The EXPY ion of the fi- 


gures, 
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gures, of the horſes eſpecially, is vety 
ſtrong: thoſe, which the driver is turn- 
ing, to avoid the horrid chaſm before 
him, are impreſſed with the wildeſt 


character of terror: and, indeed, the 


whole ſcene of diſtreſs, and the horri- 
ble confuſion in every part of it, are a c 
admirably deſcribed. The execution is 
good, tho not equal to that of many of 
Lz Hoocrz's works. It may be ad- 
ded, that the ſhape of the print is bad. 
A little more length would have en- 
larged the idea; and the town would 
have ſtood better, not quite in the mid- 
dle. But what is moſt faulty, is the 
diſproportion, and littleneſs of the fore- 


ground on the right. The ſpirit, which 


the artiſt had maintained through the 
whole deſcription, ſeems here to flag. 


Whereas here he ſhould have cloſed the 
whole 


whole with ſome noble confuſion ; which 
would have given keeping to the diſtant 
parts, and ſtruck the ſpectator with the 
ſtrongeſt images of horror. Inſtead of 
this, we are preſented with 'a few pigs, 
and calves floundering in the water. 
The thought ſeems borrowed from 
Ovw. In the midſt of a world in ruins, 
Nat _ inter ves, TR 
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Hoc AR TH's RAKE'S PROGRESS. | 


The firſt print of this capital work is 
| an excellent repreſentation of a young 
heir, taking poſſeſſion of a miſer's effects. 
The paſſion of avarice, which hoards 
every thing, without diſtinction, what-is 
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and what is not valuable, iS admirably 
deſcribed. —The compoſition, tho not ex- 
cellent, 1s not unpleaſing. The princi- 
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pal group, conſiſting of the young gen- 
tleman, the taylor, the appraiſer, the 
papers, and cheſt, is well ſhaped : but 
the eye is hurt by the diſagreeable regu- 
larity of three heads nearly in a line, 
4 and at equal diſtances ——The light is- 
El a not ill diſpoſed. It falls on the princi- 
| pal figures: but the effect might have 

been 
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been improved. If the extreme parts 
of the maſs (the white apron on one 
ſide, and the memorandum- book on 
the other) had been in ſhade, the re- 
Poſe had been leſs injured. The detach- 
ed parts of a group ſhould rarely catch 
a ſtrong body of light. We have no 
ſtriking inſtances of expreſſion in this 
print, The principal figure is unmean- 
ing. The only one, which diſplays the 
true vis comica of HoGARTR, is the ap- 
praiſer fingering the gold. You enter 
at once into his character, The young 
woman might have furniſhed the artiſt 
with an opportunity of preſenting a 
| graceful figure; which would have been 
more pleaſing. The figure he has in- 
troduced, is by no means an object of 
alluremenr.——The perſpective is ac- 
_ curate ; but affected. So many win- 
| PA dows, 
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dows, and open doors, may ſhew the au- 
thor's learning; but they break the 
back ground, and 1 injure the ſimplicity 
of it. 


The ſecond print introduces our hero 
into all the diffipation of modiſh life. 
We became firſt acquainted with him, 
when a boy of eighteen. He is now of 
age; has entirely thrown off the clown- 
iſh ſchool-boy ; and aſſumes the man of 
faſhion. Inſtead of the country taylor, 
who took meaſure of him ſor his fa- 
ther's mourning, he is now attended by 
French- barbers, French-taylors, poets, 
milliners, jockies, bullies, and the whole 
retinue of a fine gentleman.— The ex- 
preſſion, in this print, is wonderfully 
great. The dauntleſs front of the bul- 
ly; the keen eye, and elaſticity of the 
fencing- 


92 
fencing-maſter; and the ſimpering im- 
portance of the dancing-maſter are ad- 
-mirably expreſſed, The laſt is perhaps 
rather a little eu7r7, The architect is a 
ſtrong copy from nature. The com- 
poſition ſeems to be entirely ſubſervient 
to the expreſſion. It appears, as if 
Hod AR TH had fketched, in his memo- 
randum- book, all the characters which 
he has here introduced; but was at a 
loſs how to group them: and choſe ra- 
ther to introduce them in detached 
figures, as he had ſketched them, than 
to loſe any part of the expreſſion by 
. combining. them. — The ligbt is ill di- 
ſtributed. It is ſpread indiſeriminately 
over the print; and deſtroys the h. = 
We have no inſtance of grace in any of 
the figures. The principal figure 18 
very deficient, There is no contraſt in 

the 
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the limbs; which is always attended 


with a degree of ungracefulneſs.— The 


execution is very good. It is elaborate, 
and yet free.— The ſatire on operas, tho 


it may be well directed, is forced and 


unnatural. 


The third plate carries us ſtill deeper 
into the hiſtory. We meet our hero en- 


gaged in one of his evening amuſements. 
This print, on the whole, is no very 


extraordinary effort of genius. he 
defign is good; and may be a very ex- 
act deſcription of the humours of a bro- 
thel.— The compoſition too is not amiſs. 
But we have few of thoſe maſterly 
ſtrokes which diſtinguiſn the works of 


Hoax TH. The whole is plain hiſtory. 


The lady ſetting the world on fire, is 
the beſt thought: and there is ſome hu- 
mour 
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-mour in furniſhing the room with a ſet 
of Cæſars; and not placing them in 
order. The light is ill managed. 
By a few alterations, which are obvi- 
"OUS, particularly by throwing the lady | 
dreſſing, into the ſhade, the diſpoſition 
of it might have been tolerable. But 
{till we ſhould have had an abſurdity to 
anſwer, whence comes it? Here is 
tight in abundance; but no viſible 
ſource, — Expreſſion we have very lit- 
cle through the whole print. That of 
the principal figure is the beſt, The la- 
dies have all the air of their profeſſion ; 
but no variety of character. HocaRTa's 


women are, in general, very inferior to 
his men. For which reaſon I prefer the 
rale's Progreſs to the harlot's. The fe- 
male face indeed has ſeldom ſtrength of 
1 feature 
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feature enough to admit the ſtrong mark- 
6163 ö 


Very diſagreeable accidents often be- 
fal gentlemen of pleaſure. An event 
of this kind is recorded in the fourth 
print; which is now before us. Our 
hero going, in full dreſs, to pay his 
compliments at court, on St. David's 
day, was accoſted in the rude manner 
which is here repreſented, ——The cam 
poſition is good. The form of the group, 
made up of the figures in ation, the 


_ Chair, and the lamp-lighter, is pleaſing. 


Only, here we have an opportunity of 
remarking, that a group is diſguſting 
when the extremities of it are heavy. 
A group in ſome reſpect ſhould reſem- 
ble a tree. The heavier part of the 

5 - foliage 


a 
foliage. (the cup, as the landſcape- 
painter calls it) is always near the mid- 
dle: the outſide branches, which are 
relieved by the ſky, are light and airy. 
An inattention to this rule has given a 
Heavineſs to the group before us. The 
two bailiffs, the woman, and the chair- 
man, are all huddled together in that 
part of the group which ſhould have 
been the lighteſt; while the middle 
part, where the hand holds the door, 
wants ſtrength and conſiſtence. It may 
be added too, that the four heads, in 
the form of a diamond, make an un- 
pleaſing ſhape. All regular figures 
ſhould. ſtudiouſly he avoided. —The 
light had been well diſtributed, if the 
bailiff holding the arreſt, and the chair- 
man,. had been a little lighter, - and the 
woman darker. The glare of the white 

. 155 apron 
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agreeable ſhape,——I cannot leave this 
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apron is diſagreeable. —— We have, 
in this print, ſome beautiful inſtances 
of expreſſion, The ſurpriſe and terror 
of the poor gentleman is apparent in 
every limb, as far as is -conſiſtent with 
the fear of diſcompoſing his dreſs. The 
inſolence of power in one of the bailiffs, 
and the unfeeling heart, which can jeſt 
with miſery, in the other, are ſtrongly 
marked, The ſelf-importance too of 
che honeſt Cambrian is not ill portray- 


ed; who is chiefly introduced to ſettle 


the chronology of the ſtory. —In point 
of grace, we have nothing ſtriking. Ho- 
GARTH might have introduced a degree 
of it in the female' figure; at leaſt he 
might have contrived to vary the heavy 
and unpleaſing form of her drapery.— 
The perſpective is good, and makes an 


print 
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print without remarking the falling band- 
box. Such repreſentations of quick mo- 
tion are abſurd ; and every moment the 
abſurdity grows ſtronger. You can- 
not deceive the eye. The falling bo- 
dy muſt appear not to fall. Objects of 
that kind are beyond 2 power of 
ann, 


Difficulties crowd fo faſt upon our 
hero, that at the age of twenty-five, 
which he ſeems to have attained in the 
fifth plate, we find him driven to the 
neceſſity of marrying a woman, whom 
he deteſts, for her fortune. The com- 
Poſition here is very good; and yet we 
have a diſagreeable regularity in the cli- 
max of the three figures, the maid, the 
bride,” and the bridegroom. —The light 
is not ill diſtributed, The principal fi- 
N gure 
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gure too is graceful; and there is ſtron g 
expreffion in the ſeeming tranquillity of 
his features. He hides his contempt of 
the object before him as well as he can; 
and yet he cannot do it. She too. has 
as much meaning as can appear thro? 
the deformity of her features. The 
clergyman's face we are well acquainted 
with, and alſo his wig tho we cannot 
pretend ta fay, where we have ſeen ei- 
ther. The clerk too is an admirable 
fellow. The perſpeive is well un- 
derſtood; but the church is too ſmall ; 
and the wooden poſt, which ſeems te 
have no uſe, divides the picture very 
diſagreeably. — The creed loſt, the 
commandments broken, and the poor's- 
box obſtructed by a cobweb, are all ex- 
cellent ſtrokes of ſatirical humour, 


The 


„ 
The fortune, which our adventurer 
Ras juſt received, enables him to make 
one puſh more at the gaming table. He 
is exhibited, in the ſixth print, venting 
eurſes on his folly for having loſt his laſt 
Rake. ——This is upon the whole, per- 
haps, the beſt print of the ſet. The 
Horrid ſcene it deſcribes, was never more 
animitably drawn. The compoſition is 
artful, and natural. If the ſhape of 


the whole be not quite pleaſing, the fi- 
gures are ſo well grouped, and with ſo 
much eaſe and variety, that you cannot 
take offence.—In point of light, it is 
more culpable. There is not ſhade e- 
nough among the figures to balance the 
glare. If the neck- cloth, and weepers 
of the gentleman in mourning had been 
removed, and his hands thrown into 
ſhade, even that alone would have 1 im- 

proved 
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proved the effect. The expreſſion, in 
almoſt every figure, is admirable; and 
the whole is a ſtrong repreſentation of 


the human mind in a ſtorm. Three 


ſtages of that ſpecies of madneſs, which 
attends gaming, are here deſcribed. On 


the firſt ſhock, all is inward, diſmay. 


The ruined gameſter is repreſented lean- 
Ing againſt a wall, with his arms acroſs, 


loſt in an agony of horror. Perhaps 
never paſſion was deſcribed with ſo 
much force. In a ſhort time this hor- 


rible gloom burſts into a ſtorm of fury: 
he tears in pieces what comes next him; 
and kneeling down, invokes curſes up- 
on himſelf, He next attacks others; 
every one in his turn whom he imagines 
to have been inſtrumental in his ruin.— 
The eager joy of the winning game- 


ters, the attention of the uſurer, the 


vehemence. 
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vehemence of the watchman, and the 
profound revery of the highwayman, 
are all admirably marked. There is 
great coolneſs too expreſſed in the little 
we ſee of the fat gentleman at the end 
of the table. The figure oppoſing the 
mad- man is bad: it has a drunken ap- 
pearance; and drunkenneſs is not the 


vice of a gaming table. The princi-- 
pal figure is id drawn, The perſpectivr 
is formal; and the execution but indif- 
ferent: in heightening his expreſſion 
Hoc ax TE has loſt his ſpirit. 


The ſeventh plate, which gives us 
the view of a jail, has very little in it. 
Many of the circumſtances, which may 
well be ſuppoſed to increaſe ' the miſery 
of a confined debtor, are well contrived ; 
but the fruitful genius of HoARTRH, I 

mould 
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mould think, might have treated is. 


ſubject in a more copious manner. The 
epiſode of the fainting woman might 
have given way to many cireumſtances 
more proper to the occaſion. This is 
the ſame woman, whom the rake diſ- 
cards in the firſt print; by whom he is 
reſcued in the fourth; who is preſent 
at his marriage; who follows him into 
jail; and, laftly, to Bedlam. The 
rhought is rather unnatural, and the 
moral certainly culpable.— The compo- 
tion is bad. The group of the wo- 
man fainting, is a round heavy maſs: 
and the other group is very ill ſhaped. 
The light could not be worſe managed; 
and, as the groups are contrived, can 
hardly be improved.—In the principal 
figure there is great expreſſion; and the 
fainting ſcene is well deſcribed . A 

| ſcheme 
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ſcheme to pay off the national debt, by 
a man who cannot pay his own; and 
the attempt of a ſilly rake, to. retrieve 
his affairs by a work of genius, are ad- 
mirable ſtrokes of humour. 


The eighth plate brings the fortunes 
of our hero to a concluſion. It is a ve- 
ry expreſſive repreſentation of the moſt 
horrid ſcene which human nature can 
exhibit.—— The compoſition is not bad. 
The group, in which the lunatic is 
-Chained, is well managed; and if it 
had been carried a little further towards 
the middle of the picture, and the two 
women (who ſeem very oddly introdu- 
ced) had been removed, both the com- 
poſition, and the diſtribution of light 
The drawing of the 
Principal figure is a more accurate piece 


Q of 


had been good. 
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of anatomy than we commonly find in 
the works of this maſter. The expre/- 
ion of the figure is rather unmeaning'; 
and very inferior to the ſtrong charac- 
ters of all the other lunatics. The fer- 
tile genius of the artiſt has introduced 
as many of the cauſes of madneſs, as he 
could well have collected; but there is 
ſome tautology. There are two religio- 
niſts, and two aſtronomers, Yet there 
is variety in each; and ſtrong expreſſion 
in all the characters. The ſelf-ſatisfac- 
tion, and conviction, of him who has 
diſcovered the longitude; the mock 
majeſty of the monarch; the moody 


melancholy of the lover; and the ſuper- | 
ſtitious horror of the popiſh devotee, 
are all admirable,—The perſpective is 
ſimple and proper, | 
0 I ſhould | 
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I ſhould add, that theſe remarks are 
made upon the firſt edition of this work. 
When the plates were much worn, they 
were altered in many parts. They have 


gained by the alterations, in point of 
deſign; but have loſt in point of expre/- 
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CHAPTER v. 


 CauTIons IN COLLECTING PRIN Ts. 


T HE collector of prints may be 
firſt cautioned againſt indulging a 
deſire of becoming poſſeſſed of all the 
works of any maſter. There are no 
maſters whoſe works in the gro/s deſerve 
notice... No man is equal to himſelf in 
all his compoſitions, I have known a 
collector of RemBRranDT ready to give 
any price for two or three prints which 
| | he 
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he wanted to complete his collection; 
tho it had been to RRMIRAuD 's credit, 
if thoſe prints had been ſuppreſſed. 
There is no doubt, but if one third of 
the works of this maſter ſhould be tried 
by the rules of juſt criticiſm, they would 


appear of little value. The great prince 
Eugene, it is ſaid, was a collector of this 
kind; and piqued himſelf upon having 
in his poſſeſſion, all the works ef all the 
maſters, His collection was bulky, and 
coſt fourſcore thouſand pounds ; bue 
when ſifted, could not, at that time of 
day, be worth ſo many hundreds. 


The collector of prints may ſecondly 
be cautioned againſt a ſuperſtitious ve- 
neration for names. A true judge leaves 
the maſter out of the queſtion, and ex- 
amines only the work, But, with a little 
genius, 
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genius, nothing ſways like a name, It 
carries a wonderful force; covers glar- 
ing faults, and creates imaginary beau- 
ties. That ſpecies of criticiſm is certain- 
ly juſt, which examines the different 
manners of different maſters, with a 
view to diſcover in how many ways a 
good effect may be produced, and 
which produces the beſt. Bur to be cu- 
rious in finding out a maſter, in order 
there to reſt the judgment, is a kind of 
criticiſm very paltry, and illiberal. It 
is judging of the work by the maſter, 
inſtead of judging of the maſter by 
the work. Hence it is, that ſuch vile 
prints as the J/oman in the caldron, and 
Mount Parnaſſus, obtain credit among 
connoiſſeurs, If you aſk wherein their 
beauty conſiſts? you are informed, they 


are engraved by Marx AnToNo: and 
| = 
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if that do not ſatisfy you, you are furs 
ther aſſured, they are after Ra rHABL. 
This abſurd taſte raiſed an honeſt indig- 
nation in that ingenious artiſt PreaRx : 
who having ſhewn the world, by his ex- 
cellent imitations, how ridiculdus it is to 
pay a blind veneration to names; tells 
us, that he had compared ſome of the 
engravings of the ancient maſters with 
the original pictures; and found them 
very bad copies. He ſpeaks of the ſtiff- 
neſs, which in general runs through 
them of the hair of children, which 
reſembles pot-hooks—and of the igno- 
rance of thoſe engravers in anatomy. 
drawing, and the diſtribution of light. 


Nearly allied to this folly, is that of 
making the- public taſte our ſtandard. . 
It is a moſt uncertain'criterion, Faſhion- 
= prevails... 
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prevails in every thing. While it is con- 
fined to dreſs, or the idle ceremonies of 
a- viſit, the affair is trivial: but when 

faſhion becomes a dictator in arts, the 
matter is more ſerious. Yet ſo it is; 
we ſeldom permit ourſelves to judge of 
beauty by the rules of art: but follow 
the catch-word of faſhion; and applaud, 
and cenſure from the voice of others. 
Hence it happens, that ſometimes the 
works of one maſter, and ſometimes of 
another, have the prevailing run. Rem- 
BRANDT-'has long been the faſhionable 
maſter, Little diſtinction is made: if 
the prints are RæMBRAND T's, they muſt 
be good. In two or three years more, 
perhaps, the date of REMBRANDT. will 
be over: you may buy his works at eaſy 
rates; and the public will have acquired 
ſome other favourite. For the truth of 
theſe 
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theſe obſervations, I might appeal to the 
dealers in old prints; all of whom know 
the uncertain value of the commodity 
they vend. Hence it is, that ſuch no- 
ble productions, as the works of P. 
TEsraà, are in ſuch little eſteem, that 
the whole collection of this maſter,. tho 
it conſiſts of near twenty capital prints, 
beſide many ſmall ones, may be bought 
for leſs than is ſometimes given for a 
ſingle print of REemsBRanNDT., The true 
connoiſſeur leaves the voice of faſhion 
entirely out of the queſtion: he has a 
better ſtandard of beauty— the merit 
of each maſter, which he will find fre- 
quently at variance with common opi- 


nion. 


A ſourth caution, which may be of 
uſe in collecting prints, is, not to rate 
their 


[I 

their value by their ſcarceneſs. Scaret 
neſs will make a valuable print more va- 
luable: but to make ſcarceneſs. the ſtan- 
dard of a print's value, is to miſtake an 
accident for merit. This folly is found- 
ed in vanity; and ariſes from a defire 
of poſſeſſing what nobody elſe can poſ- 
ſeſs. The want of rea! merit is made 
up by imaginary; and the object is in- 
tended to be kep?, nor /ooked at. Yet, 
_ abſurd as this falſe taſte is, nothing is 
more common; anda trifling genius may 
be found, who will give ten guineas fon 
HoLLax's ſhells, which, valued accord- 
ing to their merit (and much merit they 
certainly have) .are not worth more 
than twice as many ſhillings, —Inſtances 
in abundance might be collected of the 
prevalence of this folly. Le CLerc, 
in his print of Lexander's triumph, had 
given 
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given a profile of that prince. The 
| print was ſhewn, to the duke of Or- 
leans; who was pleaſed, with it on the 
whole, but juſtly enough objected to 
the ſfide-face,  - The obſequious artiſt 
eraſed it, and engraved a full one. A 
few impreſſions had been taken from 
the plate.in its firſt ſtate ; which ſell a- 
mong the curious for ten times the price 
of the impreſſions taken after the face 
was altered. CaLLoT, once pleaſed 
with a little plate of his own etching, 
made a hole in it; through which he drew 
a ribbon, and wore it at his button. The 
impreſſions after the hole was made, are 
very ſcarce, and amazingly valuable— 
In a print of the holy family, from 
VaxDpY kT, St. John was repreſented 
laying his hand upon the virgin's ſhoul- 
der. Before the print was publiſhed, 

Tz the 
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the artiſt ſhewed it among his critical 
friends, ſome of whom thought the ac- 
tion of St. John too familiar. The pain- 
ter was convinced, and removed the 
hand. But he was miſtaken, when he 
thought he added value to his print'by 
the alteration. The few impreflions, 
which got abroad, with the hand upon 
the ſhoulder, would buy up all the reſt, 
three times over, in any auction in Lon- 
don. Many of REMBRanDT's prints re- 
ceive infinite value from little accidental 
alterations of this kind, A few impreſ- 
| Hons were taken from one plate, before 
a dog was introduced ; from another, 
before a white horſe-tail was turned into 
a black one; from a third, before a 
ſign· poſt was inſerted at an ale-houſe 
door: and all the ſcarce prints from 
theſe plates, tho altered for the better, 
are 


are the prints of value the reſt are 
common and cheap. I fnall conclude 
Theſe inſtances with a ſtory of a late ce- 
ebrated collector of pictures. He was 
ſhewing his collection with great ſatis- 
faction; and after expatiating upon ma- 
ny noble works by Guido, MaRRATTI, 
and other maſters, he turned ſuddenly 
to the gentleman, whom he attended, 
and, Now, Sir, ſaid he, III ſhe you 
a real curioſity: there is a WOVERMAN 
without a horſe in it.“ The circum- 
ſtance, it is true, was uncommon but 
vas unluckily that very circumſtance, 
which made the picture of little value. 


Let the collector of prints be caution- 
ed, fifthly, to beware of buying copies 
for originals. Moſt of the works of the 
capital maſters have been copied; and 
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many of them ſo well, that if a perſon 


be not verſed in prints, he may eaſi- 
ly be deceived. Were the copies really 
as good as the originals, the name 
would fignify nothing: but, like tranſ- 
lations, they neceſſarily fall ſhort of the 
ſpirit of the original; and contract a 
ſtiffneſs from the fear of erring. When 
ſeen apart, they look well; but when 
compared with the originals, the diffe- 
rence eaſily appears. Thus Carxůor's 
beggars have been ſo well copied, that 
the difference between the originals and 
the copies would not immediately ſtrike 
you; but when you compare them, it 
is obvious. There is a plain want of 
freedom; the characters are leſs ſtrong- 
ly marked; and the extremities are leſs 
accurately touched. It is a difficult 
matter to give rules to aſſiſt in diſtin- 
guiſhing 
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gviſhing the copy from the original. In 
moſt caſes the engraver's name, or his 
mark (which ſhould be well known) 
will be a ſufficient direction. Theſe the 
copyiſt is ſeldom hardy enough to forge. 
But in anonymous prints it is matter of 
more difficulty. All that can be done, is 
to attend carefully to the freedom of the 
manner, in the extremities eſpecially, in 
which the copyiſt is more liable to fail. 
When you are pretty well acquainted 
with the manner of a maſter, you can- 
not well be deceived. When you are 
not, your beſt way is to be directed by 
thoſe who 3 Are. 


| The laſt caution T ſhall give to the 
Collector of prints, is, to take care he 
purchaſe not bad impreſſions. There 
are three things which make an impreſ- 
. ſion 


„„ 
fion bad. The firſt is, its being IN ta- 
ken off. Some prints ſeem to have re- 
ceived the force of the roller at inter- 
vals. The impreſſion is double; and 
gives that glimmering appearance, 
which illudes the eye. A ſecond 
thing, which makes an impreſſion bad, 
is @ worn plate. There is as much dif- 
| Terence between the firſt and the laſt 
impreſſion of the ſame plate, as between 
two different prints. The e is wholly 
loſt in a faint impreſſion; and you have 
nothing left but a vapid deſign without 
ſpirit, and without force, In mezzo- 
tinto, eſpecially, a ſtrong impreſſion is 
deſireable. For the ſpirit of a mezzotinto 
quickly evaporates; without which it is 
the moſt inſipid of all prints. In en- 
graving and etching there will be always, 
here and there, a dark touch, which 
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long preſerves an appearance of ſpirit: 
but mezzotinto is a flat ſurface; and 


when it begins to wear, it wears all 
over. Very many of che works of all 
the great maſters, which are commonly 
hawked about at auctions, or ſold in 
ſhops, are in this wretched ſtate. It is 
difficult to meet with a good impreſſion. 
The SaLVAToRS, REMBRANDTS, and 
WarzRLOS, which we meet with now, 
except here and there in ſome choice 
collection, are ſeldom better than mere 
reverſes. Vou ſee the form of the print; 
but the elegant, and maſterly touches 
are gone; back- grounds and fore- 
grounds are jumbled together by the 
confuſion of all diſtance; and you have 
rather the ſhadow of a print left, than 
the print itſelf.— The laſt thing which 
makes a bad impreſſion, is the retouching. 
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of a worn plate. Sometimes this is per- 
formed by the maſter himſelf; and then 
the ſpirit of the impreſſion may be tole- 
rably preſerved. But moſt commonly 
the retouching part is done by ſome 
bungler, into whoſe hands the plate may 
Have fallen; and then it is execrable. In 
aà worn plate, at leaſt, what you have is 
good: you have the remains of ſome- 
thing excellent; and if you are verſed 
in the works of the maſter, your imagi- 
nation may be agreeably exerciſed in 
making out what is loſt. But when the 
plate has gone through the hands of a 
bungler, who has worked it over with 
-his infamous ſcratches, the idea of the 
- maſter is loſt; and you have nothing left, 
but ſtrong, harſh, and umeaning lines 
upon a faint ground; which is the moſt 
diſagreeable compound with which the 
R 2 2 
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eye can be preſented. Such prints, and 
many ſuch there are, though offered us 
under the name of REMBRANDT, or 
Warkkro, are of little value. Thoſe 
maſters would not have owned: them. 
et, as we are often obliged to take 
up with ſuch impreſſions as we can get, 
let us rather chuſe the faint impreſſion, 
than the 7e/ouched one. 


THE END. 
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